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Which is mare eligible, a late of L iberty 
without Property, or a flate þ Property 
without Liberty I 


ONG did the Preſident ſtand, after he had 
read it out, as the ſubject of the evening's 


debate, without the leaſt appearance of any one 
adopting it. Every perſon who entered the room, 


he hoped would be the propoſer. Fruirlelz 


wiſh |» And ſurely 8 more dilagreeable ſitua- 
tion, either to the Preſident, or the com- 


pany, cannot be eafily conceived, than when a 


total filence reigns. A Quaker's meeting may 


92 ridiculous, .yet . not more inſipid. Yea 


Vor. II. | 5 verily, | 


[ ” ] 
verily, greater joy doth not thrill in the boſom, 
and gliſten in the eyes of the congregation of the 


pure, when an amiable young ſiſter, of delicate 


ſhape, and winning ſoftneſs, entreats them to 
| keep themſelves from all uncleanneſs; than 
that, which pervades a getiteel company of 
Gentlemen and Ladies, when, after a tedious 
enpectatlon of hearing animated ſpeeches, ſotne 
Speaker doth ariſe, and open the debate, 
The brilliant company of to-night, had ſhew- 
ed (Igns of difitisfattion, from the moment they 


Another, 
At laſt « Gentleman ſpoke, and rejected it, 
becauſe It met, he ſaid, in extremes, After 


he ſeemed not pleaſed, with what he himſelf had 
ſaid; therefore prayed the abſolute diſmiſſion of 
the queſtion, | 
Another Gentleman datzend, that the very 
terms militated againſt the native feelings of 
Engliſhmen, If fit to be debated any where, 
among civilized nations; it muſt be in France 
or Spain, where the Sovereign may almoſt take, 
or give, what he pleaſes ; though, for his part, 
he judged the propereſt place and diſpurtants, 
to be the roaming ſavage, in the pathleſs wood, 
Shall I put the queſtion then, ſaid the Preſi- 


gent, as * 


Twould 


heard the queſtion, Several called Another 


ſpeaking about Alive minutes upon the matter, 


£48 1 

Twould be an infult to our underſtanding, re- 
plied a third=diſmiſs it z which the Society at 
large aſſenting to it was accordingly diſmiſ- 
ſed. 

The Preſident now recollecting, that he had « 
ſhott time before received a letter, begging him 
to bring on a queſtion, which had been unani- 
mouſly accepted, withal promiſing, that one of 


| them (for the epiſtle was wrote in a collective 


capacity) ſhould open itm=jJudged this the beſk 
tine to comply with thelr requeſt 1 Oy 


read the following queſtion 1 


Which can Arihe the chore Ideas, and 44%. 
play nan to the buman mind, the Painter or 


the Writer 


He informed the company, of the letter he had 
received z and hoped, the promiſe therein con- 


tained, would now be fulfilled, No perſon aroſe, 
Read another read another came from ſeveral 


quarters in the room. Another and another was 
read, to no purpoſe z when an ingenious Mem- 
ber roſe, and obſerved, 
Mr. Preſident, | 4-4 
By going on at this rate, you will ſoon ger 
to the end of your book; and in the preſent 
temper of the Society, valuable queſtions may 


be raſhly diſmiſſed ; when the old quære Will 


tome in, Cui Bono,“ 7 what Purpoſe ? —Qur_ 
2 time 


* 
— — — 2 I 2 4 — 
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| time, and your breath, will be uſeleſvly expend. 

ed dlſcord may ariſe; while at laſt, we may 
find it neceſſary, to revert to ſome of the very 
quetzions we diſcard, 

Another Gentleman moved That the Pre. 
dent ſhould fix upon the queſtion, 
The Prefident thanked him for the compli. 
ment, which he nevertheleſs inſiſted on de- 
clining; aſſuring him, that he would be far 
happier to hear the Society ſettle the point, 
With reſpect to what had fallen from the other 
learned Gentleman, he begged leave to inform 
him, and the company, of there being only a 
few queſtions on the book; which made him 
wiſh they would be pleaſed, ejther to fix upon 
one, or that any Gentleman preſent would be fo 
obliging as ro offer one, and ſupport it. 

Alittle after=the Attorney, who propoſedthe 
queſtion about County Meetings, handed one to 
the chair, adding, that a Gentleman preſent 
would open it. On which the Preſident gladly 
ordered ſilence, and read the following queſ. 
tion: 


Whether, in the preſent fate of the Empire, a 
di ſolution of Parliament —_ be of national 
advantage? 


Next informed mn the puſs meant to 


open the debate. t e 
The 


(0 


ie 
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The Attorney replied, he had received it from 
ot. nor was further concerned than! in hand- 
ing it forward. 

Gentlemen, rejoined the Preſident, this ſa 
yours of trlllung, and is highly diſreſpectful to a 
company like this, Did you require any proof 
but my word, I could appeal to the Gentlemen 
next the chair, if they did not hear the words 1 
mentioned, Yez=yeg==ſaid ſeveral of thein, 

Stung by the juſtneſs of this reproach, the 


propoſer roſe, and made many apologies for his 


being unprepared on the queſtion, which he 
haſtily arranged in the fluctuating ſtate of the 
evening, with a view to fix the attention, and fo- 
mentſomething likeargumentation,—The ſooner, 
Mr. Preſident, a diſſolution takes place, the bet- 
ter for Great Britain and Ireland ; ſeeing, in the 


hands of the preſent Parliament, the affairs of 


the one are almoſt ryined, and thoſe of the other 
ſhamefully neglected. In the year 1774, the 


trade of this country ſeems to have reached the 


ſame zenith, that its glory did in 1759. Since 


that year, our commerce has been decaying in 


the moſt rapid, and alarming manner. Whoever 
wiſhes to collect the melancholy evidence; let 


him peruſe the pages of the Cuſtom-houſe, vo- 


lumes. Never were our exports and imports ſo 


great as then, and there is but a dreary proſpect 


of * ever ariſing to the ſame rate. 


9 ; Since 


[6] 
| Sinee the year 1774 what haye we loſt? 


The brighteſt, and moſt valuable jewel, in the 


Britiſh Crown | We have loſt our Colonies, 
and with them our national importance we 
have loſt the trade of America, which was the 

natural, and would have remained, the perma- 


nent ſource of wealth, What is more, we have 


by our oppreſſion, and other arbitrary meaſures, 
forfeited all claim to their affections. Their 
lateft poſterity will ſigh and ſay—On this, and 


the other plain, this one, and that one, of my 


anceſtors, loſt a ſon—a brother—a huſband—or 
a father—while exultingly they teach their chil- 


| dren to know and admire the ſpots of ground, 


where a Warren and a Montgomery fell—two 
heroes, who would have done honour to the band 


that fo gallantly defended the Streights of 


Thermopylæ. That hill once ran with Britiſh 
blood the trenches were filled with the bodies 
of ſome of the braveft officers in the Engliſh 
army. From yonder iſland—a Putnam covered 
a glorious retreat. Here a Burgoyne falled—on 
that very ſpot the Britiſh arms were piled up 
while a Gates—in the luxury of conqueſt—dif: 
played a heroiſm, worthy the moſt virtuous 
days of Rome, During which a Waſhington, 
Fabius like, both guarded, _ ſaved the liberties 
of his cou ntry, 
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One miſerable conſolation remains, namely, 
whether the preſent Parliament be now diſſolved 
or not, men more capable of doing miſchief, 
if we may judge from the practice, cannot be 
found. 

The ſecond Speaker took the oppoſite ſide of 
the queſtion, and apprehended the reaſoning of 
the Gentleman, who opened the debate, ſimply 
amounted to this They have done wrong, let 
us put it out of their power to do right. Is this 
the way to mend matters? None will ſay fo, 
It has been urged, that they themſelves are 

now ſenſible of their error. Doth not this prove 
the very reverſe of what the Gentleman meant? 
for who are ſo likely to amend, as thoſe la- 
bouring under the conviction of their having 
once been wrong ? Will not this render them 
Eager to purſue a better track, that they may 
wipe away the reproach chargeable on their own 
underſtandings. | 

The Gentleman who followed him, ſpoke but 
a few words, to this effect: It has, for a conſi· 
derable time paſt, been a conſtant practice i in 
Engliſhmen, to arraign the conduct of Parlia- 
ments : each in their day have been called bad, 
thoſe not excepted, whom now we call gvod. 
Previous to the diſſolution of the laſt, the cry 
became nearly unlverſal, that a baſer or more 
venal had never ſat, within the walls of St. Ste- 

B 4 phen 


tun 


phen=the opinion now is, that the preſent - con. 
Gfts of ſtill worſe men ; and worſe being but the 
comparative degree, ſhould the ſuperlative come 
next, gracious Heaven | what a deplorable ſtate 
muſt we then be in? Therefore 15 am clear 
againſt a diffolution. 

The next Speaker thought, in | the \priſen 
fituation of affairs, a new Parliament would be 
productive of no benefits to this country. His 
notions Were! that human nature, in ſimilar 


kaſes, and under equal temptations, was much 


the ſame, ' Happen the general election when it 
* the ſame bribery and corruption as hereto- 
ore, would be apparent; nor can be ſtopt, till 
foe expediznt ſhould be deviſed, for procuring 
un equal and genuine repreſentation of the peo- 
ple, upon fair and cotiſtitutional grounds, and 
til, the enormous expenditure of public money 
was properly and legally confinedt. 
The fifth in the debate, ſpoke ſomewhat in a 


confuſed unintelligible manner, about the decla- 


ratory act, with > extrancous matter ; con- 
is ed this not to be to the queſtion ſaid a few 
things on both ſides j and concluded without de. 
termining on either, 


The ſabſequent Speaker irpagined Able 


tion ar this time, ene obſtruction to 
zany great deſigns of ernment, and à hin- 


n 
2 tligt _ which hath lately dawned 


| upon 
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upon our arms, under the gallant Rodney. For, 
as hath been ſaid, were it diſſolved, the ſame in- 
fluence would prevail, and the bulk of the fame 
Members be returned; who, finding the ſphere 


of their authority enlarged, together with the 


means of enriching themſelves: facilitated z to 
ſecure the latter, might ſtill more notoriouſly 
abuſe the former. We know there are even 
now, good men in Parliament, with whom the 
nation would reckon their deareſt intereſts' ſafe z 
but what, alas | can they effect, againſt the Mini- 
ſter's book of numbers ? The majority mult be 
good men, ere this country. preſume. to exult, 
Such might, nay probably would be found, were 
annual Parliaments to take place; which ought 
the rather to be adopted, ſeeing the ſeptennial 


act js manifeſtly a bad one, incapable of being 


defended on every maxim of ſound policy, or 
principle of conſtitutional ſafety. | 

This Gentleman congluded with ſome judi- 
cious ſtrictures on Parliaments in general, eſpe- 
cially thoſe under Edward III, Henty VIII, 
and George che I, 

The next Speaker, contended that the " WAY 
gative ought ever to be ſupported, and conſidered 
a4 ſacred by; the people. He told the Soclety, 
how much fram his heart, be reprobated all * 5 
tempts on the ſide of the people, to direct, or 
n un which compoſed part of the juſt 

prerogative 


1 


11 the Crown. We have read of an 
Ulurper, who, from motives of the blackeſt in. 


nate villainy, and under the maſk of the deepeſt 
_ hypocriſy, ſtretched Prerogative a thouſand de. 
grees farther, than the unhappy, though weak 
Prince, whom he brought to the block. But, 
Mr. Preſident, what honeſt man—what Engliſh- 


man — doth not abhor his name ? of whoſe. 
family, Providence, as a proof of its diſpleaſure, 


heth not left a ſurviving branch! Who ever 
palliated his guilt, or praiſed his atchieve- 
ments, ſavea female Quixote? Her erudition caſts 


a luſtre on her ſex, Tis not depreciating her 


very great merit, to ſay, that her party-ſpirit car- 
ried her to extremes, To return to the queſtion, 
Is the preſent Parliament, ſo obnoxious to the 
people, as we are taught to believe ? Permit 
me to doubt it, In war time, particularly the 
beginning thereof, if things go rather croſs 
with ug—a circumſtance not uncommon com- 
plaints againſt Parliaments have been loudly 
preferred, and elaborately maintained, by Coffee» 


houſe politicians z on which grounds, I venture 


to call the preſent, the old Rory over again, and 
only things of courſe, 


One Gentleman hath exclaimed againſt ſepten- 


nial Parliaments, From him alſo, 1 beg leave to 
differ, being clearly of opinion, that they are 


8 to the * of the conſtitution, and 
in 


„ 

in themſelves exceeding juſt and proper. Whas 
diſſipation, and debauchery, of every kind, reigns 
among the lower ranks of people, during a ge- 
neral election! What ſtabs doth ſober induſtry 
then receive! What temptations are laid in the 
way of conſcience, and moral rectitude l And 
ſhall we multiply theſe, or purſue meaſures 
which would add vigour to the opportunities? 
Forbid it Policy! and forbid it Virtue! 

Again, if Parliament conſiſts of men of cha- 
racter and integrity, can they ſit too long ? And 
if the electors return improper perſons at one 
time, would they be more careful at another ? 
Since an election comes round only once in ſeven 
years; it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe greater caution 


uſed, than if it was annual; in which caſe, the 


people would naturally reaſon thus: Tia no 
great matter, ſhould my Lord this or Squire 
that now get in; for you know, if he does abuſe 
the truſt, next year, it will be in our power to 
teje& him. 

In a word, were a difiblution to happen at 
this ſingular criſis, it implies one or the other 
of theſe conſiderationgw=either, that they were 
edious to the Crown, ar to the people: and the 
inferences from both, are of ſuch a nature, as 
muſt ſtamp It ſound policy to ſhun them If 
poſſible, 


The Gentleman who followed in the debate, 


whether 


T 2 i] 
whether. conſidered as ſuch—as 4 friend —or 
as a man of ſenſe, merits our higheſt praiſe. 


From the ſirſt inſtitution of the Weſtminſter 


Forum, he had diſplayed an unfeigned attach- 
ment to its welfare. He made a point of at- 
tending it, though frequently very inconvenient 
to himſelf; nor did his cloſeneſs of reaſoning, and 
ready elocution, ever miſs of ſtriking the at- 
tention of the audience, or of gaining their ap- 


plauſe. Commerce was the firſt walk in life 


which: this Gentleman purſued, By accident, 
ſeveral years ago, he was led to the Robinhood 


Society z now no more, but then in vogue, He 


ſpoke, and met well-earned encouragement. A 
regularity in attendance upon ſuch places, 
quickly gained him the appellation of a good 
Speaker: He has often filled the chair in dif- 
ferent Socleties, with honour to himſelf, and ſa· 
tisfaction to them. 

Doring the period alluded to, he frequently 
with his pen aſſiſted the diſtreſſed, or, ae 
to his knowledge, did friendly offices to the 
indigent. Let the pages he wrote for Bruick- 
ſhaw, witneſs the flrſt, - and many, notorious 
acts of his private life prove the latter. His 


abilities gradually procured him patrons, at 


whoſe importunity he quitted all thoughts of a 
mercantile life, and commenced Student in the 


Temple, where he hath ' ſtudied for ſome timo 


paſt, 


„ „ „ oy way © 
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| * When he comes to appear at the bar, 
| there is not a doubt, but the public ſuffrage 


will reward his ſtudies, and the cauſes entruſted 
to him, will neither be indifferently medirated 
upon, nor injudiciouſly argued. * 
He obſerved upon the queſtion— That, if- we 
cannot be injured, we may be bettered, It has 
been argued this evening, Mr. Preſident, that 
the Americans, have been long preparing for 
thoſe diſaſtrous events, under which, we at pre- 


ſent being burthened, do ſo heavily complain; 
the amount whereof, ſimply is, that they; exer- 


ciſing their own good underſtanding, determin- 


ed, like heroes ſprung from a venerable ſtock, 
to oppoſe the ſtrides of Miniſterial influence, 


and unwarrantable manceuvres. In doing fo, 
they deſerve not 1 but the warmeſt 
praiſe. | PR 


With reſpect to our ſituation at e borks;! I be- 
lieve, Sir, there never was a period, when there 
appeared a greater proſpect of virtue among the 
people, than now z conſequently it was the fitteſt 
time to truſt them with an election. As awakened + 
from a dream, they ſaw their intereſt, and would 5 
new themſelves Britons in the ſupporting ol 


it, 


Beſides, the buſineſs is now. before Parlia- 


ment. They have given leaye to bring theſe 


* 


141 

Petitions in, for a very good reaſof j they durſt 
not deny it but have they befriended them! 
nay, have they had cotmplaiſance enough to re. 
ceive them pleaſantly ? Have they been at nei. 
ther pains nor expence to vilify, if they are una. 
ble to fruſtrate them ? Theſe are plain, yet 
hotne queries, 


our affairs, as they relate to an enemy, Where 
lies the force of the argument? I profeſs it does 
not ſtrike me, What advantage could a diffolu. 
tion of the preſet Parliament be to an enemy! 


Wie can eaſily conceive, Sir, how it might damp | 


them, Their affairs could never. go on better, 
nor their deſigns be lefs counteracted, under any 
other Adminiſtratiun, If it be true, that the 
Americans were wont to give as a toaſt, the 
continuation of a G or - in command, 
ſurely, France and Spain may, with equal pro- 
priety, wiſh the duration of the preſent Parlig- 
ment, Our enemies know this Parliament is 
hated by the people whereas were a ſet of men 
returned, more agreeable to the mind of the 
nation, from mutual eſteem and confidence 
being reſtored between the Repreſentatives, and 
the Repreſented, more vigorous ſchemes might 
be planned againſt them, and the execution com- 
mitted to more able and enterprizing hands, 
than for ſome time have been moſt careſſed, 
| 4 The 


Much has been (aid about the ſituation of 


__—_— 
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The ſubſequent Speaker was a young citizen 
of London, well acquainted with the nature of 
ſuch argumentation, having often been in the 


\ 


Chair at Coachmakers Hall, Member of 


their Committee, and withal an intrepid, ſenfl- 


ble, and eaſy Speaker. 


He vindicated the era of the Uſurper de- 
claring, that the internal happineſs and ſecurity 
of Engliſhmen were never greater==that Britain 
never ſo nobly wore the laurel firmly held the 
balance of power in Kurupe or was fo reſpeRed 
in the eyes of ſurrounding nations, as in the 


days of Oliver Cromwell, Then the Britifh 


name reſembled thoſe of ancient Rome nor at 
that period was It ſafer to injure an Engliſhman, 
elther in his perſon or property, than it would 
have been to aſſhult a Roman, during the vir- 
tuous days of the republic. Under his pro- 
tection alſo, commerce flouriſhed at home, pub- 
lic credit was unſuſpected, and juſtice uni- 
formly adminiſtered, through every depart- 
ment of Government, and in every corner of 
the empire. He perfectly coincided with his 
learned friend, in thinking there now dawned 1 
brighter ray, than what this once happy 
country had ſeen, in the too long reign of 
this Adminiſtration, Nor did he lefs approve 
of what the laſt Speaker alluded to, in the. 
former ſentence announced, about the effects a 
diſſolution 
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diſſolutjon of the preſent Parliament, would 
have upon our enemies; to which he ſubjoined, 
that ſuch a meaſure might facilitate a reconci- 
liation with the- Americans, to whom the Miniſ. 
try and Parliament are contemptibly odious; of 


| whoſe inſincerity, and want of principle, the 


people of that country are ſo experimentally 


convinced, that, like the man and the ſerpent 


in the fable, while each remembers his loſs, it 

impoſſible friendſhip ſhould exiſt, Like the 
— the Americans muſt recolle& their ſlaugh- 
tered ons — their plundered fields with the 


more than ſavage burning of their towns and 


villages. while, like the ſerpent, Adminiſtra- 
tion, cannot forget their fruſtrated ſchemes— 


their captived armies, together with the almoſt | 


unvaried ſucceſſion of their notorious diſgraces. 
Thanks to Heaven the people of this country 
ſeem now awakening from their political le- 
thargy z we hope their object will be the ſup- 
port of conſtitutional freedom, and to admi- 
niſter wholeſome, yet ſtrengthning draughts, 
to expiring commerce. We can ealier tell what 
a virtuous people have done, in different periods, 
and quarters of the globe, than atiempt to paint 
what the Britiſh Lion, once more arouſed, may 
N accompliſh, ' 
The ay of f Adminiſtration replied to the 


two 
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two preceding Speakers in a very ſenſible and 
pointed manner. The inconveniences attending 
a general election, he diſplayed in the ſtrongeſt 
colouring. He further apprehended, that the 

numerous bands of ſoldiers neceſſary to be kept 
at this time, might produce diſagreeable conſe- 
quences—blended, as he thought they muſt be, 
with the electors, and the animoſities that gene- 
rally prevail oh theſe occaſions. 

If the people groaned beneath peculiar orie- 
vances, he judged it their duty to lay-theſe before 
Parliament; in whom Tuch a quantum of virtue 
ſtill exifted, as entitled the Petitioners to ex- 
pect redreſs, provided their complaints were 
juſtly founded. | 

That the propoſed aiflblution had the ſmalleſt 
tendency to bring about a reconciliation with 
America, he looked on, as an idea quite Uto- 
pian ; that people having long ago meditated 
independency, and, previous to the origin of the 
preſent conteſt, could be proved to have buſied 
berſelf, in making every ſuitable Preparaten 
for what has happened, 

As to our etemiex=they will learn our divl- 
lions with joy y and while, like the lion and tyger, 
Britons wrangle for ſuperiority, or nugatory dif. 
tintions, among themſelves z the French and 
Spaniards, like cunning foxes, Watching the 
weakneſs occaſioned dy the diſpute, will run 

Vor. H. * away 
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_ «way with the prize; ks we mean, they 
will deſtroy our .intereſt, or further tarniſh our 
national glory: conſequently, let the Parliament 
ſit on, and our line of duty is to give vigour to 
their operations, by our unanimity. If a houſe 
divided againſt itſelf cannot ſtand, no more can 
a nation diſunited in its councils profper. 

I cannot fit down without owning, Mr. Pre- 


ſident, I did not expect this evening to have heard 


a panegyric upon Oliver Cromwell—that worſt 
of men—that regicide=that baſeſt hypocrite 
that uſurper that tyrant, With equal proprie- 


ty might we allude to Nero for clemency, or to 


J efferies for juſtice, as to the character of the 
Protector, for arguments to maintain the cauſe 
of Britiſh freedom. A Protector, falſely ſo 
named, who dragooned Parliament out of their 
places, to make way for fitter inſtruments of 
his own iniquity, and curſed ambition. | 

The propoſer of the queſtion, being called 
upon from the chair, roſe to conclude. He be- 
gan by introducing this ſimile - Suppoſe a man 
diſcovered, however late, that his ſervants had 
embezzled every thing which he poſſeſſed of va- 
lue, and that they ſtood convicted of the crime, 
but promiſed to behave better in future; would 
that, even allowing the rectitude of their inten- 
tion, in the eye of law or reaſon, be deemed an 


apology ? or, upon the þ pros of ſuch a crime 
being 
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being brought home, would any man in his 


ſenſes, harbour ſuch ſervants an hour longer? 
Would he liſten to—much leſs be influenced by 


the far-fetched reflection, that their ſucceſſors 


might rob him of the little that remained ?. 
Such a mode of reaſoning muſt effectually be 
ſubverſive of all induſtry, prudence, or indeed 
of human operation. 

It is applicable to the point in hand, to ſay, 
the repeal of the Stamp Act convinced the Ame- 
ricans, that Government meant what they ſaid. 
Nothing inferior can anſwer the purpoſe now. 


Repeal the Boſton Port Bill the Prohibitory 


Ad- together with all thoſe of which the United 


States complain: though, after this is done, it 


will be only a poor atonement for the victims 
lain, and the millions of money expended. Can 
we reſt ſatisfied, when the more immediate in- 
ſtruments of this complicated diſtteſs, continue 
to rule over us vote away our money and 
diſpoſe of our lives? From theſe, with many 
other ſimilar reaſons, I really think a diſſolution 
of the preſent Parliament, is a circumſtance, de- 
voutly to be wiſhed. 

On the queſtion being put lt was carried, by 
a great majority—=that a diſſolution of Parlia- 
ment, in the preſent ſtate of the Empire, would 
be of national adyantage. | 
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| Are not the Biſhops, and others te 


Clergy, who have denied their ſupport, and 
affiſtance, to the Proteſtant Meciation ; highly 
* in ſo doing ? 


1 los a rule in the Society, not to admit 
religious queſtions, leſt they ſhould be treated 


with a levity and indiſcretion, unſuitable to the 
majeſty of -religion, and the ſolemn importance 
of its momentous truths ; — the Preſident 
thought it proper thus to accoſt the company : 


| Gentlemen, acquainted with the laws of 


the Forum, may perhaps be induced to 
think, that the preſent queſtion, is an infringe- 


ment on them, For the chair to be the means 


of doing ſo, would be unpardonable indeed. 
Had the matter not appeared otherwiſe to me, 
it never ſhould have been admitted. The pro- 
priety, and. eaſe of diſcuſſing it, in a political 
manner, added to the very intereſting nature of 
it at this period, when thouſands ſtand in Aſſo- 
ciations relative thereto, became the motives, 


| which prompted us to advertiſe it for debate, 
N The 


z BB 


The celebrated Locke —whoſe ideas, how- 


ever exploded by thoſe now in power, have 


been, are, and will continue to be the admira- 
tion of ſenſible men, in all ages of the world 
viewed the purport of this queſtion, as cloſely 
interwoven with the fundamentals of civil ſo- 
ciety, In his firſt letter on Toleration, . 
writes that great man: 
No opinions contrary to homan ſaciety, or 
to thoſe moral rules, which are neceſſary to 
the preſervation of civil ſociety, are to be to- 
* lerated by the magiſtrate. Another more 
* ſecret evil, but more dangerous to the com- 
* monwealth, is, when men arrogate to them- 
« ſelves, and to thoſe of their own ſect, ſome 
* peculiar prerogative, covered over with a 
* ſpecious ſhew of deceitful words, but in effect 
** oppoſite to the civil right of the community. 


For example: We cannot find any ſect that 


* teaches expreſsly and openly, that men are 
not obliged to keep their promiſe z that Prin- 
* ces may be dethroned, by thoſe that differ 
from them in religion z or that the dominion 
of all things belongs only to themſelves, For 

* thelz things, propoſed thus nakedly and plain- 


Ax, would ſoon draw on them the eye and 


* hand of the magiſtratez and awaken all the 
" care of the commonwealth, to a watchfulneſ 
C 3, & againſt 
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againſt the ſpreading ſo dangerous an evil. 
But, nevertheleſs, we find thoſe that ſay the 
ſame things in other words. What elſe do 
they mean, who teach that faith is not to be 
kept with heretics ? Their meaning, forſooth, 
is, that the privilege of breaking faith be- 
longs unto themſelves : for they declare, all 
that are not of their communion, to be here. 
ties j or at leaſt, may declare them ſo, whenſo- 
ever they think fit. What can be the mean» 
ing of their aſſerting, that Kings excommu- 
nicated forfeit their crowns and kingdom ? 
It is evident, that they thereby arrogate unto 
themſelves the power of depoſing Kings, be- 
cauſe they challenge the power of excomrav- 
nication, as the peculiar right of their hierar- 


chy. That dominion is founded in grace, is 
© alſo an aſſertion, by which thoſe that maintain 


it, do plainly lay claim to the poſſeſſion of 
all things, For they are not ſo wanting to 


*© themſelves, as not to believe, or at leaſt 


as not to profeſs, themſelyes to be the truly 
pious and faithful, Theſe therefore, and the 
like, who attribute unto the faithful, religi- 
ous, and orthodox — that is, in plain terms, un- 
to themſelves any peculiar privilege or power 


above other mortals, in civil concernments; 


or who, upon pretence of religion, do chal- 
66 lenge 
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1 
& Jenge any manner of authority over ſuch as 
are not aſſociated with them in their eccle- 
* ſiaſtical dominion ; I ſay, theſe have no right 
* to be tolerated by the magiſtrate z as neither 


_* thoſe, that will not own and teach the duty 
of tolerating all men, in matters of mere reli- 


„ gjon. For what do all theſe, and the like 


* doctrines ſignify, but that they may, and are 


« ready upon any occaſion to ſeize the Go- 
« vernment, and poſſeſs themſelves of the eſtates 


s and fortunes of their fellow-ſubjeQts : and 
that they only aſk leave to be tolerated by the 


« magiſtrate ſo long, until they find them- 
4 ſelves ſtrong enough to effect it?? 

Again: That church can have no right 
to be tolerated by the magiſtrate, which is 
* conſtituted upon ſuch a bottom, that all thoſe 


©. who enter into it, do thereby p/o facto de- 


« liver themſelves up to the protection and ſer- 
« vice of another Prince, For by this means, 
* the Magiſtrate would give way to the ſet- 
* tling of a foreign juriſdiction in his own 
country, and ſuffer his own people'to be liſt- 
ed, as it were, for ſoldiers, againſt his own 


government. Nor does the frivolous and fal- 
lacious diſtinction, between the Court and the 


* Church, afford any remedy to this inconve- 


© nience z epecially, when both the one and 
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** the other, are equally ſubject to the abſolute 


« authority of the ſame perſon ; who has not 
* only power to perſuade the members of his 


* church, to whatſoever he liſts, either as pure 


” tb religious, or as in order thereunto, but 

* can alſo enjoin it them, on pain of eternal 
« gre,” | 

This immortal writer mentions another claſy 
of men, not to be tolerated z namely, thoſe who 
deny the Being of a God but theſe, not being 
implied any how in the queſtion before us 
what has been quoted, I truſt, is ſufficient to 


point out that line of argumentation, which we 


hope the Gentlemen, who may favour us with 
their ſentiments on the ſubject, will boul | im- 
prove, and preſerve, 

The propoſer, who probably was a Member 
of the Proteſtant Aſſociation, did not chuſe to 
open it, He ſeemed a modeſt, genteel young 
man, conſtantly attended, though he never 
- ſpoke. 

A worthy Cleric, who would reckon himſelf 
honoured, in- being intimately. acquainted with 
my Lords the Biſhops,” found fault with the 
terms of the (queſtion z therefore moved, that 
inſtead of the particular alluſion to the Biſhops, 


and the Clergy, the words—Proteſtants in ge- | 
Jt 


neral, — be 2 
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It was replled—Such an ajteration is a to- 
tal change of the queſtion, conſequently inad- 
miſſible. 

The Preſident took the ſenſe of the Society; 
who determined, that the queſtion ſhould ſtand 
as firſt read from the chair, 

A Clergyman opened the debate, who has that 
intereſt much at heart has been at great pains to 
inform himſelf of every particular connected with 
the controveſy —and is far from being a weak 
or injudicious ſpeaker, His language is ſimple 
and eaſy=his elocution unaffefted==and his ar- 
gument ſolid and clear, 

He ſet out, by giving us an account of the 
manner, wherein the repeal complained of was 
- procured yz ſpecified the part which one of the 
Judges, called Lords of Seffion, in Scotland, had 
acted=the application to the titular Biſhop Hey 
the ſcheme==the ſucceſs — among other ef- 
fects; that on the 1ſt of May, 1778, an elegantly- 
drawn-up petition, preſented by Roman Catho- 
lics, induced thoſe in power to refer the matter 
to his Majeſty. One great view doubtleſs was, 
to pave the way for an eaſier introduction of 
their ſons into the navy and army. Sir George 
— that upright man, and venerable Pa- 
triot=by what ſtrange infatuation we know not, 
patronized the matter, and moved for a 1 5 of 
the penal laws againſt Popery, in general, ; 


Amidſt 
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Amidit the various profeſſions of candour 
made on the one ſide, and the well-ſpun dif. 
guiſes on the other, it nevertheleſs may be dif. 
cerned, that the whole had been precoticetted, 
and brought forward with the niceſt ſkill, Some 
abettors of the Bill have averred, that it paſſed 
unanimouſly==they overlook, for it is unreaſon- 
able to think they forget, the oppoſition made 
by Wellbore Ellis, and the Chancellor, who was 
then in the Houſe of Commons; and by the 
truly upright Lord Biſhop of Peterborough, in 
the Houſe of Lords. = 

Popery either is, or is not, an evil, Need! 
tell you, Mr, Preſident, or this reſpectable 80. 
ciety, that good and evil are immutable in their 
natures z nor can legiſlators, from maxims of 
philoſophy, policy, or reaſon, tolerate an evil. 
We have heard it urged, be the nature, and ſpi- 
rit of Popery, what it may, the toleration of it 
proceeds from philanthropy, and enlarged views 
of public utility, and from what is judged rea- 
ſonable and expedient, as things are at this time 
ſituated; apprehending the notion of its being 
an evil, to ariſe from prejudice from what it 
once was or fears of what it may be, more than 


the fair examination of what it actually is. 
How ſpecious—yet how flimſy the argument! 


for ſince it is capable of the cleareſt demonſtra- 
don 
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tion, that Popery is an evil, what legiſlature 
can ſeparate between the appearance, and the 
reality. All lawgivers have confeſſed, the im- 


poſſibility of preventing all evils z but was ever 


any ſo abſurd, as to introduce what he knew to 
to be inherently ſuch, eſpecially where he could 
adduce no other cauſe for ſo doing, ſave that it 
was ſomewhat differently modified from what it 
uſed to be? If it is not an evil now; it never 
Was, —for it hath altered none of its eſſential 
tenets, only from neceſſity abated a little of the 
rigor, wherewith it formerly enforced them z 
but at the Reformation, and frequently ſince, 
it hath been thought an an it is 

one ſtill, | 
We have alſo, Sir, heed” it aſſerted, 2 Po- 
pery is an aſſemblage of opinions, merely ſpe- 
culative, and perfectly innocent. Was it in the 
preſence of Majeſty itſelf, where my ears were 
grated with fuch worſe than Filmerian doctrine, 
I would uſe the birthright of an Engliſhman, 
and thunder in reply—then the Revolution was 
an unwarrantable crime, We are hereby re- 
duced to the neceſſity of acknowledging, either 
that James was expelled from the throne, or that 
from his well-known attachment to Popery, 
with his deſign of Ig it again in theſe 
realms, 
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ming, he Ineqpaeitated himſelf for the Britifh 
throne. 


No peal is oftener rung, than that Popery U 


altered ay, fay they, and mueh for the better | 
the flery perſseuting particles are evaporated 1 
nothing remalns but ſubmifflon ta whatever 
government they chanced to live under, Would 
to God it were ſy»from that ſuppoſition, the 
Pope Is ftripr of his uſurped aythority, Give 
me leave to queſtion it, The ſpirit of that re. 
ligion neceſſarily muſt be intolerant, and ſup- 
ported by fire and faggot z becauſe its tenets in- 
ſult the human underſtanding, and poſitively ens 
join as eſſentials, the groſſeſt contradiQtioas, 
As hath been already ſaid, a thouſand reaſons 
may concur, to debar the operations of its ſpirit 
yet under all theſe, its nature continues the 
ſame, Individuals, we allow, may be changed 
—Popery i is not. 

Another aſſertion, equally groundleſs, j is 
that Popery is not tolerated by the Bill. Very 
ſtrange indeed! Pray how do Papiſts underſſand 
it? Facts give evidence. They purchaſe lands 
print and publiſh books: they have opened 


maſs- houſes, and ſchools, in every part of the 


kingdom, eſpecially, i in, and near, the metropo- 
lis. What advantage hath the Diſſenter now, 
over the Roman Catholic? 1 profeſs, I know 
| 10 of 
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ok none. Tf this be not toleration, ke what ſhall 


we aferibe the name ! 


The Gentleman who ſpoke next, anlmad- 
verted exceeding ſeverely upen the characters 
of the Gentlemen who ſupperted the Proteſtant 


Aſſoelatlon. He thought the minds of men 


were now ſo irradiated by genuine philoſophy, 


that not the leaſt danger remained of their ever 
being again warped by groſs nonſenſe, or the 


juggle of prieſteraft. Religion, in theſe days, 
was as devoid of pomp and glare, as it once had 
been of truth and ſimplicity, Every man now 
thought for himſelf, and gloried, that in theſe 
matters he was, addius jurare in verba nullias 


nagiſtri.“ What miſchief then can Popery ef- 


fect, or where lies the OY evil 


I am of opinion, Mr, Preſident, that all reli- 


gions are the ſame, A man ought to abide by 
what he is brought up in, or conform to that 


of the Government he lives under, without 


troubling himſelf any farther abour the marter. 


Religion, I call the ſhadow—morality is the 
ſubſtance : provided there are no deviations from 
the laſt of theſe; tis extremely frivolous to 
diſpute about the firſt. While the rules of juſ- 


tice and friendſhip,” with the dictates of bene- 
volence and compaſſion, are punctually attended 


to; 
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to; it ſignifies not a ſtraw, whether a man be 
| Proteſtant — Papiſt — Jew — NG or 
Heathen, 

| Perſecution in every ſenſe is to be reprobated; 
nor did the Devil ever make mankind ſo like 
himſelf, as when he got them to perſecute one 
another for religious dogmas. After all the 
opener of mn earn hath ſo elaborately faid, 
about their 

mains to be proved. In the ordinary dealings 
of life, are they not equal in honeſty and fide- 


lity to ourſelves ? If this holds where they are 


moſt immediately concerned, will they be apt to 
forfeit it in matters, more remotely pertaining to 
them. The Gentleman hath granted individuals 
are amended, then ſurely their —— will 
not hurt us. 

Here ſome of the company began to hiſs; ; On 
which the Gentleman ſaid—This Forum, famed 
for its candour, and the decency wherewith it is 
conducted, calmly hears arguments in favour of 
civil liberty : why deny it to one, who ſtands 
up, as I do, an advocate for a religious kind ? 
The Preſident craved audience, He moſt 

poignantly, reproved the hiſſers, as he had often 
done before : telling them, how unbecoming the 
character of Gentlemen the practice was ho- 


| hurtful to the nature of debate and how diſ- 
couraging 


ot keeping promiſes, the fact re. 


1 
couraging to young Speakers, who were apt 
thereby, to be deterred from mingling in the ar- 
gument. Beſides, thoſe who entertained diffe- 2 
rent ſentiments from the applauded Speakers, 
might not hazard receiving the illiberal marks 
of diſapprobation, ſo frequently, and very often 


| ſo unjuſtly beſtowed, A ſerpent may hiſs—it 


requires judgment to argue. How much more 


manly, by reaſoning to confute, than meanly to 


perplex ? Yet among the inſignificant group of 
hiſſers, we ſeldom find a Speaker. I believe, 
Sir, you may fairly preſume, thoſe who hiſs 


you, are wholly unable to anſwer you. Go on, 


—if you pleaſe, Sir. 

The Society applauded the IO I yet the 
Speaker, though thus animated, went no farther 
in the debate: except inferring, from the ſilence 
the Biſhops obſerved, when the Bill paſſed, that 
they apprehended no bad eliects likely to en 
the toleration. 

The next Speaker thought that a man 1 


not to mind religious principles, ſo long as 
thoſe received into the community did not avail 


themſelves of the contrary. Who, Mr. Preſi- 
dent, are the Biſhops ? A ſet of men, who, for 
the moſt part paſt the meridian of life, ere they 
attain the dignity ; are more inclined to ſpend 
the remainder of their days in luxury and 
eaſe, than in the active exertions of their au. 


3 thority, 
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thority, or duties of their office. They admire 


our happy conſtitution — they bleſs and pray 


for the church — call it the beſt and pureſt 
in the world. As to the low and laborious 


duties of it, ſuch as preaching — viſiting the 


ſick —catechiſing— the charge of ſouls = and 
the like z they leave to thoſe who earn their 
ſubſiſtence by it=they, pious ſpirits | thank 


their better ſtars, and rejoice that they can live 


in quiet, The mode in Which they underſtand 
their function, is, to be Couttiers, not Divines, 
Here they confirm the late Lord Cheſterfield" 


 6bfervation z who uſed to call them, the dead 


votes of the Minlſter.— The end, which origi. 
nally determined Government to grant them 


a part In the legiſlature, was certainly good, 


namely, that they might be the guardians of the 
eſtabliſhed religion of the country, and prevent 


any innovations therein, Inſtead of treading the 


ſteps of the Apoſtles, they chuſe to keep pace 
with the chariot of the Miniſter, Some of them 
more clofely ſtudy him, the Inſtrument of their 


exaltation, than him, who preached ſalvation to 


the Gentiles, 

On the ether hand, what is. Popery ? A mak 
of ignoranee - ſuperſtition - and tyranny tend 
ing not only to the deſtruction of elvil liberty, 
but alſo of divine juriſprudence. That it hath 

not changed its you we appeal to the various 


periods 
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periods wherein it hath had an opportunity of 
ſhewing itſelf, See the violent perſecutions of 
the Lollards—that which took place in this 
country, in the year 1600=the curſed attempt 


of Guy Faux the maſſacre of Proteſtants in Ire» 


land and the adoption of Machiavelian origin, 


that religion is not of ſervice, further, than it 


conduces to civil policy. Ought not ſuch con- 
fiderations entirely to diſſuade us from encou- 
raging a Church, of whoſe temperament, theſe 


are but a few of the dlreful conſequences ? Had 


the weight of the mitre not lulled our Biſhops 
to fleep, they certainly would lift up thelr voice 
againſt the preſent Innovations z for that they are 
ſo, every one muſt know, who hath the leaſt 
acquaintance with former acts of the Britiſh 
Legiſlature i nay, ſelf-intereſt, to which they are 
ſeldom blind, ought to excite them to the per- 
formance of their duty for granting, they 
might be ſo tempted by the Devil, as rather to 
embrace the Church of Rome, than a ſcaffold 
or a ſtake, there would be little chance of their 
ever obtaining Biſhopries again. In fine, what 
muſt be the degeneracy of the age, when the 
moſt Reverend Fathers in God, are uneon- 
cerned, about maintaining the purity of Hig 
worſhip ? Little regard can the keepers have 
for the maſter of the vineyard; who tamely lutte | 
the walls to be broken down. 
Vol. IK ä The 
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| The fourth Speaker affirmed, that the Biſhops 
had contributed, as much as in them lay, t to bring 
on an unjuſt war with America; and to embroil 
us with antient and powerful rivals; which had 
well nigh ruined the nation. At no period did 
they oppoſe the meaſures of the preſent Admi- 
niſtration; of courſe, may be conſidered as 
part of the cauſe producing the complicated 
diſtreſſes, and ſtill gloomier proſpects of this 
country, Here part of the company hiſſed —- 
Which the Preſident again eagerly checked, 
and encouraged the Speaker. 
Who in a firm tone aſſured them, that he, for 
his part, was above the generality of hiſſers, nor 
would be influenced by them, 
A loud laugh next enſued=the obſervation 
bordering on a pun, ſeeing he locally ſtood on 
one of the higheſt benches in the Forum, He 
proceeded— 
King James acted inimical to the ſpirit of the 
_ conſtitution, and every lover of his country 
rejoiced in heart, when he was forced to abdi- 
cate, Thank God | in this country, Biſhops are 
not above Kings z therefore if they act contrary 
to, or fail in, the eſſential duties of their high 
rank, he held them to be incompetent to it, 
nor imagined it unjuſtifiable, ſhould mankind. 
tumble them from their bench, for they ſel . 
dom uſe their pulpits, Mr, Preſident, in my 
Le eſtimation, 
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eſtimation; lawn ſleeves are nothing, in com- 


pariſon of what ſome people think them 


they only ſerve to render the wearers contempti- 


ble, if unſupported; by becoming zeal and ge- 


nuine piety. 
He concluded=by telling us a ian he 


lately had, reſpecting an univerſal toleration; 
and that Prieſts of the Romiſh perſuaſion, might 
receive tythes as well as the Chriſtian Biſhops 3 
his real opinion, being, that it was one of the 
glaring follies of the age, for men to give one 
tenth part ſo much as they did, either to the 
one, or to the other, 

The ſubſequerit Speaker, roſe with all the 


acrimony of inveCtive, againſt the Members 


of the Proteſtant Aſſociation, Mr. Preſident, 
who are they? Like Falſtaff's ſoldiers, a 
motley group=colle&ted from every claſs and 
denomination=unacquainted with each other= 
not more different in character, than in ſenti- 
ment—and their leaders of a caſt, unlikely to 
reduce them into regularity, or fix their views 
on any one line of conduct. From theſe elr- 


_ eumſtances their operations want vigour; they 


neither can, nor ought to ſucceed, The very 
prieſts among them are like Jeroboam's, in in- 
cient times, from the loweſt of the people 


Scarce any belong to them, who have enjoyed 


an Univerſity education, The moſt reſpectable 
=_ - alſo 
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alſo among the Diſſenters, both paſtors and peo- 
ple, reprobate them; wiſely arguing, the unfair. 
neſs, and want of charity it would be in them, 
who ſo amply enjoy toleration, to appear advo- 
cates, ngainſt its being extended to others. 
During the. time he uttered the above, the 


Society, to their honour be it ſaid, teſtified their | 
Uiſfatis faction; while the Preſident, in compllance 


with what he diſcerned, to be the general ſenſe 
of the company, begged leave to caution the 
Speaker againſt illiberality, and to remind him, 


that it would look better, and be more agreed. 


ble to the laws of the Forum, if he ſpoke to the 
point z in place of reviling characters, of whom 
he perhaps did not know, one, in a thouſand, 
The Speaker rejolned—he claimed an equal 
privilege with thoſe who had reviled the Bb 


ſhops z and if their obloquy againſt the order, 


had been admitted, he inſiſted on his right to 
retaliate, and to uſe, if he pleaſed, the ſcales they 
had uſed, 

But to the queſtion, After all what do cheſs 
Aſſociators complain of ?—of fancied evils, and 
imaginary grievances, With a ſolemn gravity, 
and unmeaning concern, they frighten women 
and fools; while they harangue us upon, not 
| what happened from the latitude given Papiſts, 
but what their ſecond fight, for no natural kind 


of ſight would anſwer the purpoſe, foreſees they 
may 
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may atchieve in ſome future period. Does not, 
Sir, their, conduct bear the ſtamp of faction? 
their hypocritical cloaks are larger than the 
modern calaſh, and conceal the actual purport, 
more than the latter do the face. | 
How laughable, Mr. Preſident, to ſee them 
have a meeting in one place, rather than another, 
becauſe a Society meets there, who are ſuppoſed 
to be inimical to Government, and who execrate 
the preſent Miniſtry z though the leaſt aequalnt- 
ance with hiſtory informs us, that no civil dife 
cordy were ever half fo eruel, or occaſioned half 
the bloodſhed, which trifling diſputes, maſked 


with religion have done, 


Without ſome ſmall ſhare of hralns, 40 
muſt be abſurdities, If Bedlamites preſide, dif. 


order muſt enſue, We have peruſed a'pamph- 


let, called an Agreement of the People. Doubt» 
leſs, Scotch Preſbyterjans, and Engliſh Independ- 
ants, will make a glorious mixture. What man 

in his ſenſes, can condemn my Lords the Bi. 
ſhops, for refuſing their countenance to ſuch 
a ſpotted! Aſſembly, under the direction of an 
— Nebenan and W Attors 


Of this Ae Aſſociation, we can 


juſtly ſay, they reſemble thoſe edged cobls | in the 


reformation under Queen Elizabeth, being ſome 
of the very worſt of men; if we derive our 
D 3 ideas, 


tw! 
ideas, either from their prineiples or abilities; 
In an after period, an upſtart Bradſhaw, pretend. 
ed, like his maſter in hypoeriſy, ſtill more than 


in power, E mighty care for religion, with un- 


| common apprehenſions of its being in danger 
whoſe zender conſcience, however, did not pre- 
vent his ſitting in the ſcorners chair, and, dream» 
ing chat appearances gave ee —_ ſen» 
tence on his Sovereign, _ 


But again Mr. Preſident, Does a0 ann 
Bench of Biſhops the conſeryators of our re. 


ligious rights, and magazines of piety, (here 
there was a general laugh in the Society) deſerve 
the cenſure where with they have been ſo plenti- 
fully loaded this evening? Are there not among 
them, men of the moſt amiable private virtues, 
and, of diſtinguiſhed abilities? Need I name a 


W——n - 2-2 H-—— the Dean 


of W t —or a Pg? From the pic» 
ture drawn of that reſpectable part of our Le- 
giſlative Body, by a Gentleman oppoſite to me, 
a ſtranger to them might conjecture they , were 


all Deiſts, or rather a ſet of men totally devoid 


of religion of any kind. How falſe as well as 
barefaced the aflertion | To prove this permit 
me to quote a paſſage from a Sermon preached 


an the Faſt Day, in the year 1776, before the 


Houſe of Lorgs, by Richard Lord Biſhop, of 


| 4 ange ang Coventry) 
| « Infinite 
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Infinite, ſays the venerable Prelat e, are the 
't benefits that deſcend upon us, from our well - 
* reformed religion, and from the watchful 
* care of Heaven in the ſupport and protection 


4 of it. Yet, who reſſects on theſe things ? 
“ Should we ſo much as hear a word on the ſub- 
© jeR, if it did not ſuit the purpoſe, ſometimes, 


Hof peeviſh men, and parties among us, to re- 
« vive the memory of it? Have we even a de- 


cent regard for the honour of our great re- 


* formers ? And is not the little zeal we have 
© left for Proteſtantiſm itſelf, ſpent in idle ca- 
* vils at the ſtupendous work, ROPER by 
© their hands? 
gut why ſpeak I of reformed religion ? Is 
© there any of us, almoſt, who is animated 
* with that zeal for Chriſtianicy itſelf, which 
* glowed in the breaſts of our fathers ? | 
* Too many proclaim their diſbelief of it, 
* nay, their utter contempt of all that is called 
* | religion ; and yet appear to give no offence 
* (where, methinks, it ſhould be taken) by their 
7 4 manifeſt, their avowed, their oſtentatious im- 
© pieties. Is it not even growing into a maxim, 


6, in certain quarters, that religion, or irreligion, 


* is a matter of no moment in the characters of 


men, and that none, but a bigot, is "ns 


«* by that diſtinction? ; 
on It! is true, the wiſer, and, in every ang of 
| — ͤ th 
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the word, better, part of the public have an 
00 „ Ahhorrencs of this profligacy, They profeli, 
and without doubt entertain, a reſpect for tba 
“authority of their divine religion. Yet who 
has not obſerved, that more than a few of 
« ' theſe reduce that authority to juſt nothing, 
J dz! in a ſort of philoſophical delirium, are for 

i ſetting up their reaſon, that is, tha own 
authority, in its ſtead, 
Even we, of the Clergy, have we not fs 
need to be put in mind of doing our firſt 

s works, and of returning to our firſt love ? 

ah 5 may not the contagion of the times ſicklied 
* over the complexion of eyen our zeal and 
* nota while we neither repel the enemies of 

| « the faith, with that vigour, nor confirm the 
* faithful themſelves, with that vigilance, which 
% did fo much honour to our predeceſſors in 
the ſacred miniſtry,” Thus far the Prelate, 
Does this look like neglect of religion? Does 
jt dreathe the ſpirit of indifference concerning 
it? Is this the language of a_man who doth not 
underſtand it? On the contrary, doth it not 
convict their abſurdity, who rail at the order 
from party ſpirit ? it alſo ſhews the degeneracy | 


ol the age we live in, which, almoſt diſrobed 


of moral principles, never fails to applaud the 
| lowelt ſpecies of WO if it t fun n the 


Clergy. 


To 
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„ 
To conclude 1 Mr, Preſident, I think It ex» 


ceeding good policy in the State to tolerate Po- 


pery z becauſe it exalts the notions of our liber. 
ality among others—=diminiſhes the force of pre- 
judice among ourſelves—and proves efficient of 
ſtrength to the kingdom, and at a criſis too, 
when we peculiarly need ſupport againſt the 
perfidy and ambition of the Houſe of Bourbon, 
ſo powerfully aided by the proweſs, and firmneſs 
of America, 

He was followed by a Geben who ans 
tented himſelf, with making a kind of general 


| panegyric upon the Proteſtant Aſſociation z 


wherein he tried to vindicate them from the im- 
putation of a factious or narrow ſpirit, by plead- 
ing their invitation to Proteſtants of every ſect, 
and of tenets however diverſe. 

Their great object, Sir, is, to prevent Papiſts 
from obtaining influence in civil matters z which 
nothing could hinder, but a repeal of thoſe acts 
lately paſſed in their favour, In my opinion, 
the Biſhops are more than blameable : they for- 
feit their character, and ceaſe to merit eſteem, 
from the moment their actions indicate, that FA 
cording to their mode of thinking, one religion 
is as good as another, How little ſhort of this 
did their acquieſcence to the Quebee Bill, and 
to the late repeal come? Can any be ignorant, 
that the Roman Catholics abſolutely juſtity, nay, 
hold the aan of thoſe differing in opi- 
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nion from them, to be eſſential and meritorious; 
a tenet fit to increaſe the tumult of Hell; and 
which, to the honour of human nature be it 


ſpoke, all Proteſtants deteſt and abhor : add 
hereto — their permitting with impunity the 


violation of contracts, promiſes, &c. with thoſe 
they are pleaſed to dub heretics, are matters ſo 
repugnant to morality, and good order in ſo- 


ciety; that the State, which doth not by wiſe 


regulations provide againſt their encroachments, 
lays the foundation of its own deſtruction. 

The next Speaker, was a Gentleman of very 
great learning, and eminent abilities, though na- 
ture, partial in her gifts, had denied him the 


qualities of an Orator. The eaſineſs of his for. 


tune, probably, Induced him to decline frequent 
appearances at the bar: yet there is not the ſha- 
dow of a doubt, but his good ſenſe would ſuffl- 
ciently repay the attention of thoſe who heard 


him. He had favoured the Weſtminſter Forum 
with his ſpeeches ſeveral times before this, He 


never devinted from the queſtion, nor handled 

It weakly, He knew the conſtitution of this 
country well, and was killed in drawing the 
moſt judicious inferences from its preſent ſtate, 
He was rather formal in his mode of elocutlon, 
and, to render him a pleaſing Speaker, wanted 


only animation: if he did not rouſe the paſſions, | 


he aſſailed the . perhaps at this 
time 
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time he could not engage atttncion, fave" am 
thoſe, who nicely diſcerned: between _ mariers 
and the manner, | 
Having noticed, with his uſual ea how 
far ſeveral of the Speakers had miſunderſtood the 
nature of the repeal complained of he informed 
the Preſident, that he had brought the ac al- 
luded to, in his pocket; which he offered o 
read, or hand to the chair to be read. 

The Prelident objected to both theſe alterna- 
tives, as it would be eſtabliſhing a bad precedent 
for future times, and in itſelf would nece7irily. 
retard the debate, 'The Society concurring in 

opinion, led him to drop the motion, and di- 
rectly ſpeak to the queſtion, 

He with great accuracy quoted largely from 
the aQ==and, with all the clearneſs of a well 
read lawyer, mentioned a ſufficiency of acts 
againſt Roman Catholics ill in force, to remove 
the dreadful anxiety under which the Aſſhclators 
ſeemed to labour, 
There is, Sir, an act unrepealed, infliting a 

penalty of 20 |, for attending divine ſervice every 
Sunday, No Papiſt can fit in the Houſe, there« 
fore their having landed property is not ſo great 
an evil as ſome would have us imagine: ſeeing 


they muſt vote for Proteſtants, ' By the 1ſt of 


William and Mary, reſtraints ſeverely hard were 
laid n . A married woman refuſing 
| to 
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to conform, was liable to perpetual impriſon- 
ment, unleſs her hiſband redeemed her by pay. 
ing 10 l. a month=or at once ſurrendered his 
whole eſtate, Another law on record requires 
. perſons convicted of Popery, ta abjure the realm, 
By another law, viz. the goth of Charles, none 
can ſit in the Houſe, either of Peers, or Com- 
mons, without an oath renouncing Popery. Nor 
does the act complained of, viz, the 18th of his 
preſent Majeſty, imply ſo much as is repreſented, 
We admit it takes away that part intitling the 
convictor of a Popiſh prieſt, exerciſing his reli. | 
gion, to 1001, Is this a grievance? Surely 
no! the contrary being an inſult to the candour 
of Engliſhmen, and an encouragement to idle- 
neſs, if not to wickedneſs. Much has been urged 
againſt their keeping ſchools y not, however, we 
imagine, with much juſtice, far leſs propriety. 
The granting them this ptivilege, appears to be 
founded on Wiſe principley==contraty to which, = 
If they preſume to act— then puniſh them ae 
cording to law, like other culpritga in order to 
prevent Proteſtantiſm from weating the garb of 
Popery, Enough are they deprived of- When 
they poſſeſn got all the privileges of eltivens, | 
The bulk of this country are Proteſtants, equally 
from a dread of elvll, as of religious tyranny 1 
and were there no other reaſon than that the Pope 


is an abſolute Prince, 1 ruſt a period ſhall never 
arrive, 
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arrive, when Engliſhmen would bend to his 
ſceptre. We have enough of civil diſſenſions at 
this melancholy criſis ; why increaſe theſe, by 
adding the fumes of fanaticiſm ? In a word, Pa- 
piſts had no power of obtaining the act in queſ- 
tion, nor have they done any thing to deſerve 
the repeal, Wherefore, inſtead of reviling dig- 
nities, I rather commend the Biſhops, for 
their liberality and prudence, ſhewn in taking 
no active part with the Proteſtant Aſſociation f 
this country; as it ſtands at preſent, * 
The eighth Speaker ſaid little, and chat net 
much to the purpoſe, He declared he was a 
Proteſtant that he hated Popery—and alſo the 
Biſhops z not for their meddling in religious con- 
cerns, which he thought to be indeed very cruel, 
_ ſe&ing it laid them under an imputation entirely 
eroundleſs, and arraigned them for that, of 
which they were perfectly ignorant: but his 
reſentment proceeded from their being tools of 
a Court, and the painted, at leaſt lan- covered 
ſepulchres of miniſterial iniquity, = 
The ninth Gentleman who mingled In the de- 
bate, contended we were not in immediate fears 
of perſecution from Popery. The manners of the 
preſent age, Mr. Preſident, are ſuch, that ſhould 
the hell born Demon ariſe, there is no probability 
_ of Ity ever W near e nn 


| ſuke, 
The 
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The ſhort kiſtory of the matter in abate is 
this A motion was made in 1998, for repeal. 
ing two clauſes, the one diſqualifying Roman 
Catholics to inherit lands and the other ſub. 


jecting them to a penalty for the open profeſſion 
of their religion. Not an objection in either 


Houſe was offered = fo convinced were the 


members, of the equity of the requeſt, The 


obſerved by an able, and ingenious lawyer, this 


evening, ſtill remain, the inſuperable barrier to 


our every juſt fear. Prom reſtleſs and intole. 
rant ſpirits all the complaints come. It is no- 
thing novel, to ſee an ignorant multitude yield- 
Ing implicit credence, to what erafty men pro. 


poſe, | Theſe fame Aſſoelators boaſt of thelr 


multitudes— and well they may, ſince it could 


be proved, that they have refuſed the ſignature 


ef no individual, who hath been graclouſly 
pleaſed to offer, This is not all z the evidence is 


equally full to ſhew, that, like Cataline's friends, 


in ancient times, they have actually ſolicited, 


not only the loweſt among the people, but alſo 
boys incapable of judging either of wrong or 
right. I myſelf. this morning, called upon 2 
reverend diſſenting doctor, who aſſured me, that 


on his chiding his barber's. boy, the other morn · 
ing, for being late, he excuſed himſelf by fayingy 


his maſter had * him to a neighbouring 
ale · hou lc 


greateſt part of the penal laws, as hath been well 
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de houfe to ſign the Proteſtant Aſſoclation, 
which he confeſſed he knew nothing of. 


The opener of the queſtion was now called 
upon from the chair, to conclude z who, in a 
| very ſenſible and pointed manner, replied to the 
laſt Speaker; and hoped, with ſo reſpectable a 
company as the preſent, no opinion would be 
formed, much leſs any determination paſſed, in 
favour of daring aſſertions, without the ſmalleſt 
| ſhew of proofs, Notwithſtanding all that had 
been, ſo eloquently urged by Gentlemen on the 
oppolite ſide z he ſaw no reaſon to alter his opi- 
nion. His ſurpriſe, he owned, was augmented, 
in hearing it aſſerted, that the influence which the 
late act gave Roman Catholics in electlen mat- 
ters, would not be dangerous. Mr. Preſſdent, 
| am ſure, you, and this intelligent Society, muſt 
perceive a poſition of this kind, to be irreconcile. 
able to common ſenſe, 
„ Thoſe, who have with accuracy recapitulated 
the laws againſt Papiſts yet in force, cannot be 
ignorant, that their Prieſts, confiding in the late 


. repeal, do publicly and uniformly WN with- 
out dreading impriſonment, 


Nor was I, Sir, leſs ſtruck to hear it called a 
wiſe policy to permit them to be ſchoolmaſters. - 
He that trains the child, bids fair to influence 

his future conduct; in which, owing to a multi- 
plicity of poſſible chances, ſhould the teacher fail, 
ads =” it 
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it is ten to one, but the principles of moral rec. 


titude, may be weakened, if not perverted, 

The queſtion being put==lIt was carried by a 
very great majority - that the Biſhops, and others 
the Clergy, are highly culpable for denying 
their ſupport and aſſiſtance, to the Proteſtant 
Aſſociation, 
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FEBRUARY abth, 1980, 


Which are the true friends of the King, 
the _—_— or the tn of the Preſent 
| meaſures Þ 


T H 18 queſtion was accepted by the Society, 
in terms ſomewhat different from theſe, but 

to the ſame import. They were altered by the 
Preſident previous to the advertiſing, whereby it 
was imagined, the __ became more clear 
and direct, 
It was adopted, perhaps, for the ſtrongeſt 
reaſons, by Heraclitus, who, if we may be al- 
lowed to judge from facts, took à ſingular plea- 
ſure in ſpeaking to queſtions, which might 
be deemed violently political. Whether it was, 
that he thought himſelf fully qualified to ſolve 
the moſt intricate points in that ſeience or that 
it gave a wider ſcope to the ebullitions of his 
own antiminiſterial fentiments, is not our pro- 
vince to determine. However the learned may 
decide the point, if &er they think it worth 
their diſcuſſion ; it is ſufficient for us, to obſerve 
in our own behalf, what I truft is agreeable to 
the ideas of the majority of thoſe who atterided 
the Weſtminſter Forum; that many of this 
Vor. II. F. Gentleman's 
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Gentleman's obſervations were ſo violent, and 
ſeemed to us capable of ſuch conſtructions, as 


- prompts us, Arſt from a regard to public peace 


and good order, next, from a reſpect to propriety 
and our own private ſafety, not even to be the 
narrator of them, 


On this occaſion, he addreſſed the company 


In a ſtyle and manner peculiar to himſelf; partly 

complimenting them, and partly apologizing for 

the liberties he might take; for this purpoſe 

praying their indulgence, Too often to him 
had this indulgence been extended, 

. Hoe-then gave us a tedious detail of the end 
the nature—and origin of government; which 
it is not impoſſible might be entertaining to 
ſome, though we believe it contained nothing 
new to the generality of the audience, 

The people, he obſerved, created government. 
Tis only of late, or in the moſt deſpicable 
reigns, it has been doubted that it ſprings from 
the people. By them, for their own advantage, 
is a King raiſed to the throne, Not that he hath 
any jure divino title to that ſtation, but merely, 
becauſe they chuſe to delegate authority to one 
individual, whom they conſent to ſupport, and to 
defend; on the ſuppoſition, that he watches over 
their rights in the manner they preſcribe, and 
protects their property againſt all invaſion from 
without, or oppreſſion from within. —_ 
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the power becomen' veſted in the conſtltutlon, not | 
in the perſon, of dignity of the King, When a 
Sovereign acts according to this form, as now de- 


| lineated, he is revered by his ſubjects his own 


virtue becomes the ſource of that reſpect, whieh 


z; then fo chearfully paid him==and the parent 


of that majeſty, which 1s eonnected with his cha- 
rafter, It was well abſerved by a female French 
writer==that it js not Kings, but the pomp en- 
vironing them, which we admire, In a word, a 
Sovereign, whoſe ultimate object is the happineſs 

of his people, by every ſtep he takes in the pur- 
ſuit, both adds to the luſtre of his crown, and 
merits; in the moſt perfect ſenſe of the term, the 


_ appellation of, The Patriot King,” 


On the other hand, when the M acts 
contrary to theſe, and the principles of the con- 


ſtitution under which he governs when he 
ſports with the deareſt and moſt precious privileges 
of the Empire trifles with the intereſts of the na- 
tion at large, becauſe they tally not with the pre- 


judices of his education, or coincide not with his 
Private piques and friendſhips=when he wan- 
tonly ſquanders the treaſures, and ſports with the 


lives of his ſubjects, to ſatiate the avarice of his 


courtiers, or gratify ſome unjuſt claim of pre- 


rogative: when, he perſiſts in meaſures which! ſk 


grace both the councils—the arms the honoyr | 


and the character of the nation — nor will part 
K 2 — with 
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with. Miniſters hateful to the majority of 1 the 
people, whoſe-complicated wrongs demand them, 


us "a uſt,* though inadequate ſacrifice to their 


reſentment l ſay, Sir, when a M — acts in 
this way, whether through wickedneſs, weak- 
rieſs, or bad counſellors=the ſhorter his Ts, 
the better for his people; 

Such, Sir, are my ideas ef a good and a | bag 


K : I do not ſay they are applicable at pre. 


ſent: but ſhall, for argument's ſake, ſpeak on a 


| ſuppoſition. Should there ever be men, who 


would adviſe a P—, at leaſt of this country, 
to run contrary to the ſpirit of the conſtitution, 
they certainly would be inimical to his beſt in- 
tereſts ; conſequently the oppoſers, of meaſures 
adopted under that predicament, muſt be the beſt 
friends of the K=, Weak minds are apt to 
be intimidated at ſuch a doctrine, and dread 
that it is going too far, eſpecially, when they 
reflect it is ſaid in ſcripture, ** Touch not 
* mine anointed—Obey them that are ſer over 
© you” without conſidering what follows in 
tlie Lord.” Now, who ever dreamed that a weak 
or wicked P= came under that deſcription? 
We are bid to horiour the King tis true he 


has a title to it, ſo long as he is the terror of 
evil-doers, and the praiſe of them who do well. 


But ſhould he practically reverſe the injunction, 


and ſpurn at the temivtiltrantes of the moe vir. 


tuous 
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tudus part of his ſubjects, while his favourites} 
could be proved to be men altogether devoid of 
moral re&itude, and among the worſt ſpecies of 
evil-doers in the kingdom, then who would think 


of honouring him? x - th 


All theſe, with other ſuch e injume- 


tions, are limited in their ſignifications. To ſet 


this in the cleareſt light; let Gentlemen take the 


trouble to exerciſe thein memories on the vo- 


lumes of Revelation, where they will find the 
dethroning of bad Kings is reckoned a meritori- 
ous ſervice; and where they will hear of ho- 
nours, heaped even on the poſterity of thoſe, 
who were the inſtruments of it. Nay, one illuſ- 


trious hero, went armed by divine authority, 


and announced his having a meſſage from God, 
to the tyrant, whom he immediately ſtabbed to 
the heart. More inſtances might be ſpecifled, if 


requiſite. Doth the hiſtoric. page leſs abound 


in them? By no means. Harmodius and An- 


ſtogiton till live in the Poet's ſong, merely, be. 


cauſe they flew the tyrant, and ſet Athens, free. 


Is the fame of Brutus, who expelled: the Tar. 


quins, or even of him, who ſacrificed his patron 
to the en of his ang ? Far 
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lere, an nothe i ne in moto Vin? 


dicate, or rather explain myſelf relative ta ſome 


| n lat fall a few evenings ago: 


E 3 and 


tal 
and which I underſtand have publicly been 
much miſrepreſented, I was blamed then by a 
magiſtrate of the city of London, and am accuſed 
ſinee of having talked about weten. in an 

improper way, 4 
The Society, with their uſual 8 ws 
"Y explanation, as he called it, which in ſome 
reſpects appeared to them rather an enhance- 


ment of the offence, Nor did they fail to ſhew . 
their difapprobation, by hiſſing him almoſt una- 


nimouſly, | 
Such a circumſtance never abaſhed TI oh 
was always modeſt enough, if his audience diſ. 


liked him, to impute it to their want of diſcern- 


ment, and not to his want of the power of either 


pleafing or inſtructing them: wherefore he went 


on—or to ſpeak more juſtly, repeated what he had 
Wready ſaid (nothing new with this Gentleman) 
kMriniing, whoever counſels'the K= wrong, is 


by the conſtitution held an ny” to _ and 
inhimical to his country, 3 | 


The ſecond Speaker was out blen Cale 


denian Orator; who ſeverely, and indeed moſt 


fuſtly, tepfimanded the firſt, for introduring the 
perſon of the K= into the debate; a thing 


prohibited in the Houſes of Parliament, and 


ought to be here, and every whers elſe, I con. 


Foſs, Mr. Prefident; when 1 eonfider this, and 
| deaf it with the'licentious _ in which 


the 


fi 


he 
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; "he Gentleman who went before me, handled 
the ſubje&t—the hiſſes he. ſo liberally received 


did not ſurprize me, Were I to wonder at all, 


reſpecting the matter, it would be that he was 


peaceably indulged ſo long. Such a Speaker 
and ſuch ſpeeches will never do credit to any 


Society, nor reflect honour on the individual, 


who hath beak enough to utter them. 
The queſtion concerns the Miniſtry alone, 


- and ſuppoſes the King, a venerable perſonage, 
about whoſe beſt Intereſts we are conſulting. .In- 


truth, Mr. Preſident, our lips ſhould be ſealed 


' reſpecting him; the queſtion only aſking, who 


are his beſt friends the ſupporters of the preſent 
meaſures, who certainly are the Miniſtry, and 


their abettors; or the ſtaunch Independent 
Freeholder, with his friends, who invariably ar- 


raign, what their judgment hath never approy- 
ed? The inveſtigation of this point takes in 
meaſures only, not pretending to decide on the 


qualities of the heart, or the principles of any 


man, The plain queſtion, therefore, is—-Have 
the public meaſures for ſome time paſt, brought 


honour, or infamy? The Miniſtry adviſed them, 


the Oppoſition contended they were wrong. Let 
events tell which of the two have been moſt In 


the right? We all know, Sir, the Minority ad- 


viſed the Sovereign not to go to war with fuch 
a vaſt number of his ſubjecte; becauſe they 
E 4 thought 
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thought it illegal; and what would end in no: 
ching-favourable to, this Empire: and becauſe 

che yoke intended to be laid on the virtuous 
and induſtrious Americans, was adjudged oppreſ- 

ſive and unconſtitutional. Notwithſtanding all 
which, together with che difficulty, this country 
hath 45 maintain a war, with ſuch multitudes, 
at ſuch an immenſe diſtance, the unjuſt, and 
weak plans of Adminiſtration were purſued, 


 Impartially view the reſult, They have termi- 


| nated in the moſt ſhameful diſaſters, and the 
moſt irretrievable diſgrace, to this once heaven- 

favoured, but lately, ill-fated country, 
To come to a determinate poſitionAdmini- 
ſtration, or ſome perſon of ſuperior influence, 
under whom they are contented to act, perſuaded 
the Monarch of this, till then, a powerful and 
extenſive empire, to go to war, with the moſt 
virtuous part of his ſubjects. Minority ſaw the 
. precipice over which the proſperity of the na- 
tion hung y and with extended arms, endeavoured | 
to preſerve it, Upon the faireſt, and maſt equi 
table grounds, they admoniſhed, nay, entreated 
the leaders of public counſels to keep peace, 
nor, when they had raſhly broke it, did they ceaſe 
to implore their hoſtening the return of jt, We 
have loſt thirty thouſand men and fifty millions 
of money, in the unnatural conteſt ; undiſmayed 
by all this, the cry of Adminiſtration. is z Purſue 
, 
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jt——No' matter whether right or wrotig, juſe or 


unjuſt. We have paſſed the Rubicon go on 
_ with it. Never give it up, adds every Contractor 


—it would be leffening the honour' of Old 


England—by which they mean, it enen 
diminiſh our exorbitant profits. 
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Minority have propoſed to take from "the 
Crown, a number of places and penſioners, 
which now diſgrace it, and in the end muſt ruin 
it, But Miniſtry will by no means yield their 
concurrence z ſeeing it might ſtop tffeir career, 


: perhaps, ſhake them from their very founda- 


tions —at any rate, they, from ſomething reſem- 
bling the touch of Midas, prefer that revenue 
to the conſtitutional virtue of this kingdom, I, 


for my part, believe, that there can be no pre- 
_ rogative of the Crown, but what apparently 


tends to promote the felicity of the people. 
Minority, or to ſpeak directly in the terms of 
the queſtion, the Oppoſers of preſent meaſures, 
mean to lop off in Spring, What would hurt the 


' frult in Autumn. Miniſters, on the contrary, 


prefer the luxurlant bloſſom, nor will ſuffer 
themſelves, to be overmuch perplexed about 
what may come afterwards. In a word, they 
are determined to riot to-day in their country's 
ſpoils, leſt to-morrow ſhe exiſt not, bur under 
the power of another! or they, be doomed to 
bleed for the wrongs they have done her, 
hecauſe 
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nud Oppoſition may have Gniſter 1 views, is 
| topic much inſiſted on by our opponents in 
debate, though it would puzzle us to tell, whe. 
ther it be more weak, or more fallacious ? Such 
aw aſſertion abſolutely means nothing, not con- 
veying any charge, but what might with equal 
propriety be urged againſt the beſt cauſe the 
every change | in life Whatever or the moſt ho- 
neſt men in the world. 

The ſubſequent Speaker deut i it i | 
- to enquire, which of the two, Miniſtry or Mi. 
nority, as far as we can collect, from their 
words, and from their actions, ſeem chiefly to 
have laboured the deſtruction of the equilibrium 
of the conſtitutionz by which, we ſuppoſe un · 
derſtood, the ſeparate privileges of, and the con- 
nexion ſubſiſting between, King==Lords—and 
Commons, Were we to dare to ſuppoſe. his 
Majeſty capable of ſuch an intention; the firſt 
inveſtigation muſt neceſſarily be, the evidence 
for ſuch a. preſumption, This would be an im- 
plication of his meaning to become abſolute ; 
which not appearing, to dwell hereon, is only 
the multiplying words without knowledge, and 
what i is worſe, without the leaſt foundation in 
ruth. If the King be the Father of his peo- 
ple, which we believe moſt. aſſuredly: then 
thoſe, who. beſt defend the conſtitution, are his 


wy friends, Let men a N and can- 
dour 


— 
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dour let the majority of the nation at large 4 
jet any, ſave popular demagogues, theſe ſong. of 
| ſedition-=ſaye uninformed underſtandings,: of 
empty hungry patriots, judge, who beſt defend 
the juſt prerogatives of the Crown, and:, the 
deareſt rights of the people, the Miniſtry or their 
opponents. If the champions of Adminittra» 
tion can prove, what even I, would account no 
_ difficult taſk, that all our misfortunes have been 
owing to unforeſeen accidents, then Who can 
deny, that they have a deſerved claim, to the 
appellation of being his beſt friends ? 
The Gentleman who ſpoke fourth in the de- 
bate, went in the ſame track, conteriding the 
ſupporters of the preſent meaſures, are the beſt 
friends of the King. Invariably warm, on the 
preſent occaſion he adopted the mode of ſome 
lawyers, who leave the point in hand, to blacken 
the character of their opponents. The ,Oppa» 
ſitioniſts, he conſidered, as people of no repu- 
tation as men of the baſeſt views, and of the 
Vorſt principles: whole pleaſure conſiſted, in 
the obſtruction they gave to Government, and 
in the misfortunes Which betell their country, 
Witneſs how, they are charmed wich anygſug· 
ceſs they hear hath been gained over us, either 
by land or ſea; and how fertile their invention 
is, in finding cauſes to diminiſh-thoſe gained hx 
wi en, Remane Gauls. They axe 
| wn 
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Wretehes, who hung their heads at the laurels of 


their country. They, with à malignity peculiar 


10 Devils, and which, for the honour of huma- 
nity, we thought had been confined to hell, re- 


Joice at every ſtab given to that too mild and 


gracious Government, which yields ſuch miſ- 
ereants protection —enſures their property and 
w#6lerates. their licentiouſneſs. In fine, I look 


upon the oppoſers of the preſent meaſures, to 


be the intereſted, needy partizans of faction, 
the ſons of tumult, and the ſprings of treaſon 
and rebellion. 


Often was this Gentleman Jaavrrapred by is | 


biſſes of the company z nor would have been 
ſuffe. ed to go on, had not the Preſident earneſt. 


Ycontended=That the Forum being a Society | 


For free debate, tlie liberties granted to one ſide, 


| bf right pertuined to the other. Some of the 


moſt violent ſpeeches were heard againſt the 
Ministry, with” the higheſt ſatisfaction, if we 
may judge from the applauſe given; conſe- 


quently thoſe on the contrary ſide, had indiſpu- 


4twbly a title to be heard with patience. He, at 


we ſame time, expreſſed his own diſapprobation 


of do gremviolenee on either ſide; and appre- 


ended the mujority: thought, as well as him, tat 


truth! wen ealleſt come at; and beter eforeed 


ry eber dipenenete dguinvhtieion;"chiii iy 
#iſlvepithets' haſtily: given, otic painting charae- | 


eld ters 
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ters under the reign! of — and ith ch 
deep ſable of party- ſpirit. TI 

Withtheſe few remarks, the . teſtified uh 
common ſatis faction all became inſtantaneouſly 
calm hen the fifth Orator, who well deſerves 
the appellation, ſpoke to this effect | 

Mr. Preſident, I have lately procured a place 
The well-known voice of the Speaker, with his 
uniformity of Minority principles, occaſioned: a 
laugh; which the Preſident begged them to ſtop, 
not doubting, but the Gentleman might, perhaps, 


indulge us ſo far, as to inform us what ſort f 


place it was and by what means he un 
it. 5 

The nee proceeded=—Sir, the won I "on 
got, is neither more nor leſs, than room to ſtand 
where I now am, which by every decent.means 
in my power, I have been trying to get this 
evening, till the preſent moment, without effect. 
At laſt chance, which often ſucceeds better, than 
well-concerted ſchemes, threw it in my way. 

One Gentleman, Sir, in this debate, aA ge 
ther confidently, than truly told us, that the pare 
taken by the Miniſtry, hath been always wrong. 
Though, in general, I agree with that Gentle» 
man, I-muſt confeſs this is going rather. t 
far; nor, I fancy, will he, even in the opinion 
af the moſt ſtaunch Minority men, bo able to 
a There work, We admit it an axiom ia 


morals, 
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Worals, chat no min ean be ut all times equally 
- vielous, of invariably in the wrong 1 why, or on 
what grounds, dare we deny the reverſe of the 
eaſe > The greateſt fouls are ſometimes right, 
Many, therefore, as the blunders are, with which 
_ Adminiſtration ſtand charged, it is rather unfair 
to ſay, they have never been right, The Gen- 
tleman was net very happy in the choice of his 
figures, if we ſuppoſe he meant they ſhould be 
auxiliar to his aſſertions, elſe why name lopping = 
off the branches, that were too luxurlant to aid 
the autumnal fruit, If the tree be corrupt, 
ſtrike at the root—to prune the tree, muſt 
otherwiſe prove of little or no avail, 

In' all arguments of this kind, Sir, we hear 
much about taxation. They ought to be taxed 
E grant you, provided it was conſtitutionally, 
and, what affects us deeper, were they ours to 
tax When they were, and when they calmly 
aſſented to this, our ſtudy ſhould have been to 
make the yoke pleaſant unto them, to induce 
them the longer to have continued under it: for 
even then it was foreſeen, that one day or other, 
they would be independent of this country. 
Was it reaſonable to think, that millions of 
people, imbued with the warmeſt love of liberty, 
and acquainted with the ſpirit of the Engliſh 
conſtitution, would not, in a country fo fertile, 


0 delightful, and at loch an amazing diſtance 
4 | from 
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from the ſeat of Empire, gradually Yiſcern thet 
own ſtrength, and on it lay the foundation of 
future empires, Has Afia been the eradle of 
nations > Has Africa Has Europe? Rach in 
their turn, been the ſcene of powerful nations,” 
ring and falling, hot conteſts maintained, and 
numberleſy vlelllitudes? And is it not likely 


that Amerlca, in rotatlon, ſhould partielpate of 


theſe commotions ? Did the Creator of tha 


univerſe Intend the greateſt part, for aught we 
know, of this world, without any of the more 


conſpicuous demonſtrations of his power, his 

wiſdom, and his goodneſs ? | : 
Several hints this evening have been thrown 

out, concerning the executive part not having 


been managed as it ſhould—for my own part, 


Sir, I do think when this is judiciouſly enquired 
into, it will be found the Premier is not altoge- 
ther to be blamed, He certainly planned ſeve- 
ral things, exactly, as the moſt intelligent man 
could have done—but if he hath been miſin- 


formed of the nature, or ſtrength of ſuch places, 


never having been perſonally there, who is to 


5 blame ? Or, if thoſe, to whom the executive 


part was intruſted, had particular reaſons for 
not doing their utmoſt, in the ſpeedieſt manner 
to comply, let the blame reſt where it ought, 


and puniſhment for. a ruined, cauſe, and from an 
5 N country, fall weighty on their heads 


who 
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who are eriminal, After all, this ls deviating 


Admirals, executed ill :- but, Were the Mini. 
try right as to the object in the flrſt ourſetting ? 
If fo, their oppoſers are the enemies to the con- 


mary object, therefore contend their oppolers 
are the beſt friends of their Sovereign. 


But there are ſtill ſtronger arguments: this. 
very day brings tidings, which confirm the re. 
ports of our ſucceſs, againſt our inveterate ene- 


mies, under the command of the great—and 
gallant. Rodney. Shall we weakly imagine the 


ſaving of 500,000 |. is not worthy the attention 


of Parliament, becauſe matters of till greater 
conſequence are before them? Surely no! 
The ſixth Speaker was one of the moſt vio- 
lentAntiminiſterialiſts ; who deviated groſly from 
the rule which the Preſident but a little before 


had been enforcing z namely, the merit of drop- 
ping violence on both ſides of the queſtion, He 


in the very firſt ſentence, and I believe we might 
add, in theſe terms, thus expreſſed himſelf : 


Mr. Preſident, 


This Miniſtry are the moſt * and the 
moſt infamous of men, whether conſidered col · 
— 


from the polnt before vs. Te net — Whether 
Admlniftraion have planned well, or General, or 


Kitution, We deny they were right in the pri- 


"IM 
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le&ively, or Individually, who appear, only Influs 
enced by the conſiderations of party, or intereſt, 


* The injuſtice of the American war obviouſly 


ſtruck the bulk of the nation, notwithſtanding 
its being ſaid, that it was ſupported by ſome of 
the moſt independent country Gentlemen. In 
the early ſtages of it, we admit it was ſo, Ow- 
ing to what tauſe > Why, to this moſt plain 
one — Adminiſtration miſled them, And they 
now execrate their own eredulity, nor is it to 
be thought, many uf them will much longer 
ſupport thoſe meaſures, the ſcope and deſign 
whereof, at the beginning, were ſo induſtri- 


ouſly concealed from them. 


It hath further been urged, that the Oppoſi- 


tion planned and fomented the American wat. 


This is really attributing that to them, to which 
they have not the leaſt pretenſions. For a long 
ſeries of years, they have entertained an antipa- 
thy to taxation in particular: beſides, to ſeveral 
other acts of the Britiſh legiſlature z which might 
eaſily be quoted, were it in the leaſt requiſite, 
l aſſure you, from having {pent the greateſt part 
of my life among them, their ideas relative to 
liberty and property, were too refined to need 
« ſtimulus, from patriots on this ſide the wa- 


ter. The principles of genuine patriotiſm 


burned too pure in their own boſoms, to need 
a fanning breeze, Look, Sir, at Corſica; Had 
Vol, II. 3 they 
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they Orators, or, as Miniſters affect to call them. 
incendiaries in France? yet did not they ſupport 
their liberty with equal ſpirit though, alas | not 
with equal ſucceſs? What a number of bloody 
battles did they fight! How innumerable the 
loſſes they ſuſtained | and if when drove to extre- 
, mities, without ſeeing any one Power in Europe 
actively befriending them, there were, perhaps, 
forts or ſtrong holds which they relinquiſhed, 
ought we raſhly to blame them ; ſeeing thete 
probably were ruling internal reaſons, for their 
conduct, of which we are diſqualified to judge? 
Parties, it hath been ſaid, are united in the 
war againſt the Houſe of Bourbon=to that, ſay 
the partizans of Adminiſtration, our ſucceſs is 
_ owing. This argument will turn either way. 
If it is ſo, why then will Adminiſtration per- 
ſevere in thoſe meaſures whereunto they well 
know, the Minority can never in honour, or ac- 
cording to their ſpecial declarations accede ? 
And if it is not ſo, they muſt allow, either that 
the commanders have been faulty, (which ar- 
raigns their own judgment, in not chuſing men 
of abilities at firſt) or reſults from the greater 
bravery of our troops, when acting againſt a 
natural foe, than a quondam brother; which 
doubly militates againſt the proſecution, of the 
American war, The ſupplies, were moſt liber- 


ally granted in the one caſe, as in the other 
| conſequently 


if 


| [61 
— there is no ſubterfuge i in that quar- 
Do not the Minority rejoice at the ſucceſs 


bf ey ? the plaineſt proof they are not, as 


Tome chuſe to depict them, enemies to the prob 
perity of their county. | 

We have alſo heard an exceeding ſtrange doc- 
trine lately broached, that it is wrong to blame 
commanders. What are they, in theſe virtuous _ 
days, become abſolutely perfect? Is it impoſſible 
for them to be cowards, or inadequate to the 
duties of their office? When theſe ſublime 


creatures tranſgreſs, are they not. to ſuffer 


puniſhment ? If deficient, are they not to be re- 
probated ? In' proportion to the greatneſs of the 
truſt repoſed in them, ſhould be the exemplary 
nature of their puniſhment; While we grant it 


admits à doubt, whether the Miniſters who plan 


injudiciouſly, are not the primary ſourtes of the 
misfortune; and therefore to be 'dealt with 
accordingly ? 

The ſeventh Speaker iti this evening's debate, 
ſet out with remarking, how eaſily we may come 
at the deciſion of the queſtion, by purſuing the 
ordinary method of tracing effects to their 
cauſes, The one denotes the nature of the 
other. Has the conduct of Adminiſtration been 
upright? Hath their motive been good ? Are 
we not intolerably taxed ? W hat neceſſary of 
if hath eſcaped the Briarean graſp? *Tis true, 

F 2 ſeveral 
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ſeveral of the luxuries and pleaſures of it remain 


unaffected, for this plain reaſon; to prevent its 


falling on the tools of Government, or on the 
ſons of riot and diſſipation. 


Reſpecting elections; by the moſt ſecret yet 


effectual means, the precious rights of Engliſh- 


men are invaded, and our once real liberty hath 
either dwindled into an empty name, or is 
couched under the fangs, of an hitherto veiled 
maſk of arbitrary power. In oppoſition to theſe 


direfully portending ſymptoms, what have the 


Minority attempted ? They have framed ju- 


dicious plans, which have been almoſt totally 
rejected, for abridging the places of profit, and 
cutting off enormous penſions, in order to weaken 


the influence of the Crown: which ſingle circum 


ſtance, in my opinion, proves the Minority to be 
the beſt friends of the King, 
The Gentleman who opened the debate, now 


uſed his privilege of concluding it, He con- 


tended, it was not improper to name the King 
it was the right of an Engliſhman not only to 
name him—but to ſpeak to him to petition 
him—nay, to remonſtrate with him on conſti- 
tutional principles. Nor was it repugnant to 


the queſtion, which in expreſs terms aſked j— 


Who are the beſt friends of the King ? 0 By way 
of depreciating characters, whoſe virtues and 


abilities they mult ſee, but will not confeſs ; it 
| has 
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1 has been aſked with an air of triumph, Who are 
5 the Oppoſition? With more eaſe, and greater 


e pleaſure, we reply, Among them, are nine Dukes, 
in point of fortune the greateſt, beſides ſeveral 
t MW Earls, and even two Biſhops, who on public con- 
|- cerns ſpeak from conſcience, and in all their de- 
h terminations, act from their own feelings. As 
Is to the other Houſe, need I mention a Savile=a 
d WM Turner=with many other names, who do ho- 
le nour to human nature, and are the 7 of the 
ie Britiſh ſenate, 
We It was ſaid, that they adviſed 6 which 
ly W would ruin the country, If the Minority was 
nd meant hereby, why came the aſſertion unſup- 


en ported by any ſpecies of evidence? Apply it 
Me to the Miniſtry, which now do more than diſ- 
be grace this country, and, oh grief of griefs ! 
proofs, like the locuſts in the land of Egypt, 
o. ſwarm from every quarter, that their weak, 
MN. fooliſh, and unjuſt ſchemes have well nigh ruin» 
ed this Empire, See, Sir ! with what pleaſure, 
like drowning men, they catch at every twig 
and with what joy they receive ſucceſs, from the 
tried experience, and firm gallantry of a "__ 
bated Admiral! * 
At this expreſſion the Society could bear no Os 
longer. Almoſt all hiſſed him=with which, as 
uſual, he was not much affected. The Preſi- 
dent, ever ready to fulkil the pleaſure of the 
© 3 Society, 
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Society, called the Speaker to order; and won⸗ 


dered at his delay ing for a moment to alter the 
expreſſion, on perceiving it offenſive to ſo re- 
ſpectable a company. Stung * this, bs re- 
ſumed his ſpeech ;— 
: And ſaid-1 hey now rejoiced in the ſervices 
of a long· neglected Admiral. Neither is it, Sir, 
a new queſtion in politics, to enquire who are 
the firmeſt, or beſt friends of the Sovereign. 
Scarce a period of our hiſtory, but furniſhes us 
with examples of this kind. | 
Tt hath likewiſe, by a Gentleman this even- 


ing within doors, and by multitudes without, 


been affirmed, that if Miniſtry had not endea- 
voured to coerce—at any rate, the Americans 
would in proceſs. of time have aſſumed indepen- 
dence, Was it then ſound policy, to take ſuch 
meaſures as muſt neceſſarily haſten it f 

He now, according to his own mode of ſpeak» 


ing, got warm With his ſubje& ; which cli. 


macterie of his ratiocination, the majority of 
the Society for the moſt part deemed a wan- 
dering from the point, And feebly indeed 
ſpoke the eulogium of a Chatham, a Barre, and 
other names, ſo univerſally reſpected, that from 
his lips they received no ſort of luſtre z ex- 


cept, that he was a very little part of the illuſ 


trious . Who agreed i in venerating them. 


| After | 


Emo} 


and ſagacious people, deeply read in lay in 
divinity= in policy—and almoſt every other 
branch of literature, Aſk thoſe brain-ſuckers, 


the Bookſellers, concerning the amazing expor- 


tation of books, relative to Government, and to 


civil ſociety, previous to thele unhappy diſtur- 


bances, and they will aſſure you, that in parti- 
cular, many thouſands of Blackſtone's Commen- 
taries were ſent thither, In a word, Sir theſe 


ſons of public virtue, and warm partizans of 


liberty, aroſe not like other nations. Ere they 
dreamed of acting for themſelves—long before 


they entertained the leaſt idea of ſeparating from 


their mother country, they were, individually 
conſidered, great in Agriculture—great in Laws 


great in Sciences great in Commerce and 


great in every ſpecies of induſtry. 
| * — On 


Aſter all, ontinued Heraclitus, the eloquence 
even of a Chatham, and a Barre, have been in- 
' ſufficient to produce a change for the better. 
Futile, indeed, is the objection, which hath 
been ſtarted on the abturd ſuppoſition, that the 
ſpeeches on this ſide the water, gave birth to, 
and, through the various ſtages of this direful _ 
buſineſs, fomented the American rebellion, 
The floridly eloquent Mr, Burke put this mat- 
ter to rights, when he told the Houſe of Com- 
mons, the Americans were a ſhrewd, ſenſible, 
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On the queſtion's being put.— le was carried 


by a majority, ſo very imperceptible, that the 


Preſident was twice obliged to take the ſenſe of 


the Society That the Oppoſers of the preſent | 
25 meaſures are the true friends. | | 


MARCH 


T9 7 


MARCH eth, 1780. 


| Whether the Bill now depending in Par- 
liament, for extending the Privileges of 
Debtors, has not the ſtrongeſt tendency to 
encourage Fraud and Diſhoneſty, and in con- 
ſequence, to produce effetts, highly injurious, 
and deſiruftive to the commercial inter gi of 
this 2 ? | 


HEN this queſtion was firſt read from 
the Chair, the Preſident animadverted 
ſomewhat ſeverely on its length, alledging, that 
a circumſtance of this kind, for the moſt part 
_ obſcured, if it did not abſolutely hinder an in- 
ſtructive, or entertaining diſcuſſion of the point. 
T he queſtion, however, chancing to relate to 
a matter then univerſally talked of, was brought 
forward at the preſſing importunity of the So- 
ciety. Between the night whereon it was an- 
nounced, as the ſubje& of the enſuing evening's 
debate, the Propoſer himſelf, had been kind 
enough to improve the hints from the Chair, 
and altered the terms of it, from what they at 
firſt were, to what they now ſtand. 


To the: beſt of our knowledge, the Author 
did 


[1:94]. 
did not open it. This was done, in a moſt maſ- 
terly manner, by a young Gentleman, ſaid to be 
clerk to an eminent Attorney; who fer out with 
paying an exceeding handſome compliment to 
the Weſtminſter F orum, for its regularity—its 
relpect ro propriety the caſt of the company 
with the learned ſpeeches ſo frequently there 
delivered. At ſuch an awful tribunal, he might 
very well conceive the ſentence, that might too 
juſtly. fall to his lot, did not ſome arquaintance 
with its amazing candour, embolden him to hope 
for its indulgence; eſpecially, Mr. Preſident, 
when I aſſure you, this is the firſt time I ever 
ſpoke in public. | 
The Society gave univerſal applauſe, and the 
Gentleman went. on thus : | 
The Bull, Sir, alluded to, and now depending 
in Parliament, is, of a moſt alarming nature, 
and inimical to the fair trader. When I ſay 
this, do not think I mean the leaſt reflection on 
the generous principle, which muſt neceſſarily 
have induced the noble Author to propoſe i it. 
His character, founded on the unwearied exer- 
erciſe, of the pureſt benevolence towards his 
fellow - creatures; together with each other vir- 
tue, is too exalted, to require any commendation 
of mine. From tendereſt humanity, the ſenti- 
ments doubtleſs originated. But as the object 


of che Bill regards. a very abſtruſe point z inter» 
| Woven 
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woven with a multitude of others, his Lordſhip, 
will pardon me, if 1 conjecture the poſſibility a 


of his being rather miſtaken. | 

Few of his rank know how trade is carried 
on, and by what means ſupported. The nature 
of arreſts, in the arguing a point like that before 
us, demands peculiar conſideration. Former 


laws were reckoned inſufficient=bankrupt laws 


were intended as an auxiliary aid yet is there 
any perſon ſo ignorant, as not to know, that they 
are daily, and moſt ſhamefully abuſed, in a mul- 
tiplicity of modes ? which, I preſume, in ſuch a 
Society, would be ſuperfluous to quote. 
The expectation, Sir, of inſolvent acts, fills 
the gaols with numbers of unprincipled men, 
who, averſe to honeſt induſtry, after rioting on 


the public at large, or the credit of blinded 


individuals, at laſt elude the juſt demands of 


theſe, by throwing themſelves into a priſon, 


there waiting the arrival of that moment, which, 
without paying a farthing, enables them to look 
their much · inſulted creditors in the face. Theſe 
acts may be politic, and highly prudent in 
themſelves, abſtractly conſidered : yet are often 
ill timed, if we cloſely examine the periods, at 
which they happen, together with the circum- | 
ſtances uſually prognoſticating them. 

Another ill effect of theſe inſolvent diſcharge. 


bs, the letting looſe worſe than beaſts of p.. 


. 1 up. 
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upon'the public, who live by their {kill in fraud, 
and their alertneſs in impoſing, on unſuſpecting 
integrity. Thus, it was found, that the white- 
waſhing act; as it was called, lay open to ſuch 
| abuſes: that the Parliament met ſooner than 
uſual, in order to repeal it. As to the 92d of 
his late Majeſty, commonly called the Lords 
Act, inſtead of an amendment, appears liker a 
repeal, and, when legally enquired into, amounts 
to pretty near an act of perpetual inſolvency. 
Judges are the ſources whence juſtice ought 
to flow. Being the Oracles of the law, they 
ſhould be the underſtanders of it, and are bound 
in the moſt ſolemn manner to adminiſter it 
pure, and free from any biaſs, except that, re- 
lative to the unchangeable principles of right 
and wrong. Not a few, however, are fearful, 
that ſome late deciſions of a certain Bench, are 
mingled with prejudice, for we are averſe to 
g ſuppoſe them ſwayed, by any private Jes 
tion. | 
But to return to the polar expreſsly before 
us; a man by changing his place of abode, 
may defeat the poſſibility of a reſtoration to his 
former credit and trade, Neither is the law in- 
tended to multiply ſnarpers— whereas if this bill 
now depending is carried, the field for the exer- 
ciſe of their diabolical ſchemes, receives a pro- 


digious enlargement, It is further urged, that, 
it 


1 
jt will make people far more cautious of giving 
credit but they ought to conſider, that to deſtroy 
credit, is to ruin commerce; the one cannot ſub- 
{iſt without the other, therefore to endanger the 
one, is to ſap the foundations of the other. The 
kingdom, owing to a variety of cauſes, at this 
very time ſwarms with pennyleſs fellows, who, 
equally devoid of principle, muſt ſtarve, unleſs 
they ſucceed, in their own ſpider-ſpun ſchemes 
of infernal injuſtice : who, at the ſame time, if 
the Bill paſſes, may, and will, live in affluence 
and debauchery. For the ſake of the active 
tradeſman—for the ſake of the laborious peaſant 
for the ſake of the good-natured moneyed 
man—for the ſafety of commerce at large=and 
even for the ſake of mom, let us * the Bill 
will not pals, 

As ſoon as this Gentleman ſat down, the Pre- 
ſident occupied the interval, by obſerving how 
rejoiced he for his own part was, and how plea- 
ſed every friend of the Weſtminſter Forum, by 
which he meant every Gentleman, who had 
contributed to its attainment of the eſtimation, 
in which it now ſtands with the publie, muſt 
be, to perceive the happy fruits, were it only in 
the preſent caſe, that it had prompted ſo ſweet a 


ſpeaker, and fo ſenlible a youth, to enter the | 


lits of oratorical ſame. I 
So impreſſed were the auditors with the juſt- 
1 neſs 
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telt of the compliment, that, becauſe it expreſſed 2 


their ſentiments, they favoured the Preſident 
with the moſt unanimous applauſe, 

In thanking the former Speaker, the Preſident 
bad called his ſpeech excellent: which the. 
Counſellor, who went next in the debate, tried | 


| 5 to ridicule, by often repeating the phraſe, R 


cellent ſpeech” - ſaying, if he could not Fg 
an excellent ſpeech, he would make a ſhort 
one, and that a ſhort one was ſometimes nothing 
inferior to an excellent one. Laboro eſſe * 

vis, was one of his very learned quotations, and 
indeed the very way in which he pronounced it, 
ſeemed to indicate that to ſpeak on this occaſion, 
was no ſmall labour to him. | 

Here the Society, deſpiſing the narrow foul, 

that could ſhew proofs of pining at praiſe de- 
ſervedly paid, and which they had ſo fully ap- 
proved, conceived his quibbling to be a ſpecies 
of inſult to them, and, by way of letting him 
know this, hiſſed him ſeverely, 
Nothing intimidated hereby he proceeded, 
Mr. Preſident, I confeſs 1 know nothing of the 
Bill, fave from the Gentleman who opened the 
queſtion : after all he hath ſaid, I firmly believe, 
it will not hurt commerce — it will rather give a 
ſecurity to it in general, and likewiſe add ſtrength 
to it, particularly conſidered z becaufe if the 


Bill is carried, it will releaſe multitudes from 
confinement; 


1.79. 
confinement, whoſe manufactures and labour, 
are loſt to the community. | | 

The Gentleman ſuppoſes the noble 1 ig- 
norant of the effects it might have. This is 
truly talking without requiſite information. Had 
he, Sir, the honour of knowing the noble Lord, 
he would find him thoroughly converſant with 
the principles of commerce, and with thoſe of 
every other ornamental, and uſeful ſcience, 

This Speaker ſet out like a great many who 
ſpeak in public, better than he finiſhed ; ſeeing 
he contradicted himſelf, by allowing that the 
members of the Houſe of Commons, who heard 
his Lordſhip ſpeak on the ſubject, could not, 
owing to the indefinite and complex nature of 
the Bill, accurately comprehend, what = LG 
ſhip meant, 

He ſucceeded better in obſerving, tad the 
Gentleman threw a political, and ſomewhat of 
an ill-natured reflection on a ſeat in the King's 
Bench, which the majority of the nation, he pre- 
ſumed, would acknowledge had never been 
more reſpectably filled, 


Bankrupt laws, Sir, were introduced in the 
time of Henry VIII. — they were excellent in 
their kind, What more equitable, or conſiſtens 
With the laws of humanity, than that, after a 
Ceſſlo Bonorum, bankrupts ſhould obtain a cer» 
tificate, and even ve ſome little part diſ. 

counted 


| counted to ther, to qualify them in ſomè ſmaN 
meaſure to ſet up again, in order to prevent . 


their being loſt to the community: which re- 
qufres to be ſtrengthened on every occaſion; 
but is materially eden Mm whatever tends to 
weaken it. 

The ſubſequent Speaker ſet out wich \ a very 
judicious quotation from Magna Charta, illuſ- 
trating the obſervation already offered, that 
eredit is the foul of trade. His ſpeech chiefly 
conſiſted of remarks upon acts of Parliament, 
paſſed at various times, relative to trade, and 


to tradeſnen. 
Here he glanced at the 12th of George the 


Iſt.— the iſt year of his late Majeſty the zoth, 


extending to ſoldlers— to marines—equally as 
to ſallors, in whoſe caſe liberty is ſecured, pro» 
vided the ſum be under 161, 


This Gentleman mentioned ſome very ſtriking 


inſtances, which had come under his own cogni= 


nance, The late Act, he faid, obtained by the 


ſtrenuous efforts of Lord Beauchamp, deſtrayed 
in part that raſcally ſet of attornies and balliffi, 
who formerly were real nulſances in ſaclety== 


and poiſonous adders to thoſe unfortunate in» 

dividuals, who fell in their way, What but 
commerce brought this country to an almoſt 
| unparalleled grandeur ? — and nothing, ſave 


what 
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what ſhakes its * ee, 
its ruin. | 

The fourth Orator this evening, offered to 
the Society a modeſt introduction, and was 
almoſt ſorry to oppoſe the ingenious Opener of 
the debate — in conjunction with the laſt 
Speaker; ſince, in contradiction to an aſſertion 
advanced by both, he denied credit to be the 
ſoul of commerce. On the contrary, his opi- 
nion was, that credit had well nigh, if not al- 
together, ruined commerce. 
I refer, Mr. Preſident, to the picture given 

us of the noble Lord, the propoſer of the Bill : 
whereon he obſetved; if the repreſentation was 
juſt, his own good ſenſe muſt have told him, 
what thouſands have experienced, and more be= 
lieved, ere his Lordſhip was bern; vis. that a 
prllon will never pay debts, It is, Sir, a ſchool 
for villalny y where every thing impreper is ſeen y 
and where all duties, whether of a ſacred or fo. 
cial nature, are violated, with the moſt heinous 
aggravations, Sufflee it, Sir, —that a man de- 
livers up his all, whereby, tis probable, his 
tender wife, and amiable, yet helpleſs children, 
are reduced to the extreme of poverty, from 
opulence, Ye ruthleſs creditars | what would ye 
more? Is not this enough, with the loathſome- 
neſs of a jail! What can its horrors add to this 
diſtreſs ? Ought not the property of the inſol- 

ves. „ „ 


it 
vent to content vs ? Is he to be deprived of hits 
liberty, becauſe he could not give more than his 
all ? Grant, he has been misfortunate, muſt wa 
| alſo deprive him of the light of the ſun and 


debar him==unnatural idea—of the company of 
thoſe domeſtle ſources of hope, if not of conſo. 


lation, which Providence may have given him ? | 
It hath been advaneed=that the fear of a 


priſon renders men more eautlous, than any 
other motive would, 1 believe, Sir, jult the 
the eentrary will be the conſequence of the 
noble Lord's bil}, For if ence, as things how 
are, they ſhould be eaſt inte priſen, and obtain 


the benefit of the Infolvent Act, their juſt ore: | 


diters have nothing to urge againſt them, fheuld 


they, in an after period, attain the eaſleft inde- 


pendanee ; whereas, the Bill depending, provides 
for the creditor's. claim, ſo long as the debtor 
lives, if his ability to pay can be proved, Men, 


therefore, would be much more cautious on the 


latter, than the former plan. Beſides, when 


we cry up our liberty to the ſtars, and ſo loudly 


boaſt of it amongſt the other European nations, 
can ve, with ſo little reluctance, deprive one an- 
bother of it? Retaliation has been ſuppoſed an 
argument for its juſtneſs— ſweet as this may be, 
to the depravity of the human heart; yet ſure, 
none can be ignorant, how repugnant it is to 


the 
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the dickates of ſound morality, and diametrically 
oppoſite to the genius of Chriſtianity, 

The ſubſequent Speaker replied, to the iden 
of credit's being deſtructive of eommerce. The 
Bill on which we diſpute, has a manifeſt ten- 
dency to deſtroy credit, at a period, when but 
too many cauſes conſpire the ſame. It Is not 
the time to alter laws relative to commerce, or 
its wonted effects, When it is at the loweſt ebb ; 
heither ought we te leſſen the motives te he- 
helty, induſtry, and fair dealing; at a time 
when it is ſe difficult te live kelerably decent, 


wen by the eenſelentleus praftice ef them. 


What individual will be equally diligent as 
before, when the power of obtalning the end i 
almoſt annihilated ! 

This is not the work of It, Mr, Preldent. 
in the Bill itſelf are many glaring defects! wit- 
neſs its giving all to the firſt arreſter when, by 
far the moſt honeſt creditors, may thereby be 
entirely excluded. Surely this is a moſt capital 
defect, and will become the vehicle of the black- 
eſt fraud, and moſt aggravated injuſtice, In 
this caſe, every bad man has it in his power; 


when he finds his credit agoing, or perhaps with 


his pockets full (ſuch things have happened) to 
enter into ſtipulations, with ſome character 
congenial to his on, among his creditors ; who 
arreſts bim, whereby, the two villains ſhare the 

G3 | whole, 
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Whole, to the prejudice of all the relt who may 
be reſpectable men, and uſeful members of fo. 


' Clety, Reſpecting arreſts in general, I mean 
thoſe for debt notwithſtanding the ſanction 
which cuſtom may have given them, it is my 


decided opinion, that they are contrary to the 


ſpirit of the conſtitution, 
The ſixth Gentleman who was pleaſed to 1. 
vour us with his ſentiments on the matter, pecu- 


liarly replied to the firſt Speaker; and concluded. 


his ſtrictures, by ſuppoſing that he meant no- 
thing, ſave a declamatory harangue, which being 

at leaſt a variety, when contraſted with argu- 
ment, Gentlemen might think it amuſing ; on 
Which kimple account, he men it was 1 
reliſhed, 

"Another Gentleman, this evening, hath wideh 
miksken the Bill; as is evident from his appre- 


hending the firſt claimant gets the whole, when 


Re is liable to the creditors at large, if not in the 
frſt arreſt; yet in every future period. Strange 
exceeding ſtrange | are the poſitions which this 
evening have been adduced; viz. that no man 
would be held in durance vile, when the 'inca- 
pacity ariſes not from fraud, or any other un. 
juſtifiable procedure. There are, comparatively 
ſpeaking, but few in prifon, who are truly un- 


fortunate; by which we mean, the being brotight 


there by unforeſeen cauſes. Should a figorous 
| | creditor 


'L lg 1 
ereditor impriſon @ man, in oppoſition to the 
warmeſt ſupplications of integrity, and the 


moſt ſedulous endeavours y if thug far in- 
dulged, by degrees to pay him, need we wonder, 


if honeſty, founded on a very quick ſenlibility, 
might afterwards refuſe to comply? 


The Bill about which we argue, muſt be of 


utility, and will free our laws from national 
diſgrace, At preſent they appear vindictive. 


Judges, we know, have great things in their power 
ſtill it is our felicity that the laws are ſupe- 


rior to them, and whatever power they may 
have, is much ſafer in their hands, than if lodg- 
ed with individuals, We are miſtaken, Sir, 


about the nature of a jail. Imagination, ever 


high coloured in her productions, to thoſe With- 


out, has depicted it a ſcene of horror and Wretch- 


edneſs; whereas, multitudes within ats, di 
walls, have found it no difficult matter, to 
render it a ſcene of eaſe and luxury, Quite 
otherwiſe is it with the truly unfortunate to 
them, a jail is next to the abodes of deſpair. 

A diſhoneſt debtor ſends— for it would be 
dreadful to ſay he ſells—his conſcience t to the 
attorney; who, in an inferior degree, i is a ſort of 
jeſuit in the affair; who will make the moſt of 
it, nor ever forſake „ while there; is the least 
chance of making a farthing by, it. On ſomer 
"GY ike bud. hens, Surgeons 10 Butchers 
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are debarred from juries. If we forbid the one, 
on account of their familiarity with blood; we 
ought to prohibit Attornies, from the con- 
_ ſideration, that the diſtreſſes of others, are their 
ſources of gain, Creditors may afterwards re- 
lent, but the Attorney muſt be paid : nor doth | 
n ſeſdom happen, that his charge is double the 
the firſt ſum, Ts not this a circumſtance worthy 
of inſpection, and amendment - Aſk Jultice | 
ws aſk the dictates of humanity |= 5 
| Conſider, alſo, the detriment done to morals 
by priſons— the ſenſe of ſhame wears off, and 
with it the principle of virtue fades, The helio- 
trope would expand without the chearing rays 
of the ſuny\ſooner than virtue could bloom, if 
dlſrobed f the mantle of modeſty : and this never 
had Its wonted effect, after having experienced 
the gloom of a priſon, 
I perfectly agree with the laſt Speaker, in 
thinking | arreſts for debt, not warrantable by 
the ſpirit of the conſtitution; Should the abridg- 
ment of public credit enſue, from the paſſing of 
the preſent Bill, I am induced to hope manifold | 
advantages will thence reſult to the falr dealer, 
und to honeſty in general, 

The Gentleman who ſpoke ſeventh in the te. 
pute, remarked, that for muny years paſt, we had 
abundance of treatiſes and 'effays on trade} 
ſme to the purpoſe - more, quite wide of l.. 

but the major part of * wrote by _— 
| tive 


N 


* 
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tive men, unacquainted with the minutiæ of 
buſineſs, in its complicated forms and branches. 


et, who did not fondly believe himſelf capable 


of making amendments — in the propoſing 
whereof, each commonly runs to the extremes of 
the other ? We do that in the iron. uge, which 
would be fit in the golden, The Bill is intend» 
ed to narrow the authority of the creditor, 


which can have no other effect, than to render 


him more guarded, and inquiſitive into the 
character of the perſons with whom he deals. 
The inconſiſtency of a man's being judge in 


his own cauſe, is evident neither can judges, in 


ſuch caſes, always gain ſufficient information of 
the matter. The bankrupt laws, A muſt allow 
to be good, There is a penalty to em. Did 
that exiſt here, it might be an adequate ſecurity, 
Let, Sir, as in thoſe caſes, perſons be appointed 
to enquire minutely into the circumſtances of 
the debtor, his character, with every other eſ- 
ſential part of his ſituation, and then act ge- 
cordingly. 

1 differ, Mr, Preſident, from the laſt Speaker, 5 
about the nature of credit; which he conſider- 
ed as real, or fallacibus, I wiſh he had favoured 
us with a definition of what he meant by fall» 
cious credit, A man with a princely fortune 


will diſdain trade! the end, in his caſe, being 
 heedleſy 3 vis. the acquiſition of a fortune. Why 


by 4 labour 
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hbour in nd and Tu for _ which he al. 
rerdy poſfeſieth'? ie 

Ia our prifons, are a number of artiſts in Va- 
ricus branches, and of manufacturers which the 
State can ill ſpare, may be true: though, on 
eloſe enquiry, J believe, we mall find more at- 
tention to credit and character, paid by people 
in thoſe lines of life, than by thoſe moving in 
a higher, at leaſt apparently. The ſwindler 
the wou'd-be gentlemanthe ſharper— the 
gameſter with others of ſuch like claſſes, fill our 
ails. From being the plagues of ery, they 
turn furies in a-priſon. 

laſolvent acts, from the multiplicity of the 
biens they relieve, cannot be always wrong. 
We hepe they often reſtore to his family to 
induſtty—and: the community, many valuable 
perſons: while it remains a matter of fact, much 
to de deplored, chat the late frequency of them, 
bath more than ever crouded theſe nauſeous 
| places. A fallacious credit, we grant, doth exiſt; 
but the grand query is Will that be prevented 
by ehe Bill now depending? Much has been 
fald, concerning the inhumanity wherewith 
dme creditors have uſed their debtors, We do 
not pretend to deny the charge; yet are ſorry 
the” Gentlemen Who bring it forward, have 
neglected to contraſt this, with the many acts 


of * and che moſt diſintereſted friend. 
N 71. 775 5 | ſhipy 1 
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ſhips diſplayed towards the unfortunate, .. The, 


noble Lord's Bill, in its preſent ſtate, is very fap 
from being able to ſtop rigorous treatment z 


ſince, admitting the perſon to be more free, yet 
the demands of the creditor, in ſucceeding 


periods of the debtor's life, may be productive 


of conſequences, no leſs deſtructive of his peace 


of mind, and the happineſs of his family.  . 
It hath been ſaid, of the bulk of thoſe con- 


fined for debt, that, provided they could have 


commanded their own, they would not have been 
there, This is a doubtful problem, and ad- 
mits a ſolution equally favourable to the pre- 
' ſent mode, as to the propoſed one. Allowing 


Lord Beauchamp's motives to be ever ſo. good, 


to eſtabliſh rheir credit, mult we depreciate the 


characters of thoſe very reſpectable]. citizens, 


and eminent merchants, who have ſo reſolutely 
objected to the Bill, from- a. rooted- perſuaſiong 


that it militates againſt the principles of trade 
in general ? Forbid it, the honour of \Engliſh- 


men !—forbid it, equity and common ſenſe 1 


Among the oppoſers of this Bill, are characters 


whom this country eſteems; and whom of courſe 


his Lordſhip muſt, nay, from his own good 
breeding would, pay deference to. Were man- 


kind honeſt, there would be leſs need for.caution,' 


But, we had almoſt ſaid, ſo univerſal is fraud, 


and pennen are {a eaſily put on, that the 


niceſt 


e 
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niceſt diſcernment cannot always pierce them; 
and the moſt vigilant aſſiduity is often entrap- 
ped by the art wherewith the injuſtice is veiled, 
After all, men would, from motives of intereſt, 
added to the uſual feelings of human nature, 
never keep thoſe in priſon, whom they were 
convinced had dealt fairly, eſpecially on finding 
the confinement of their debtors is attended with 
tome expence. 
The Counſellor, who had ſpoke already in 
the debate, not much to the edification of the 
company, roſe again, The Society, for obvious 


reaſons, now ſeemed determined not to hear 


him, He inſiſted on being heard—the majo- 
rity diſapproved— a few cried out, hear him, 
hear him! He aſſured the Preſident, he would 
only take five minutes—and reverted to his 
former poſition, that it would narrow credit z a 
circumſtance in itſelf the more deſirable, when 
we reflect, that the cauſes of ſuch numerous 
bankruptcies, originated from the extenſive na- 
ture. thereof, What I inſiſt principally upon, 
is, that confinement ſtops population, which is 
the ſtrength of every State, 

| Here a loud laugh was heard from all e corners 
of the room—and the brilliant group of ladies 
in the gallery, ſpread. their fans before their 
faces the laugh terminated in almoſt as general 


21 nt when the company heard the indelicate 
Way: 


diſtribute a ſum of money to the poor priſoners; 


— 


way, in which the Speaker purſued the iNluſtra- 
tion. Happily for us all, he did not take his 
five minutes; but perceiving the temper of his 


audience, was prudent enough to fit down, - 


He was followed by a Gentleman, who had 
alſo ſpoke this evening; but roſe now to refute 
the idea of an indiſcriminate pity; which, he con- 


; tended, when politically conſidered, had conſe- 


quences, little ſhort of the evils, flowing from | 
an oppoſite principle. 

I need not tell you, Mr, Preſident, nor this 
reſpectable company, that commerce originally 
conſiſted in the ſimple barter of commodities 
after a long chain of events, money became the 


ſign of value, Laws, relative to exchange==to 


| 

| 
equity-and ſecurity, were formed. The imper- 
fection of human exertions appeared here, ay | 
in every thing elſe=puniſhments were appointed = 
penal laws were deviſed z nor do we ſcruple to 
ſay, they, for the moſt part, are too ſevere, | 
The real objects of pity, nevertheleſs, in, | 
and round this great metropolis, are nothing 


near the number you may imagine, On this I 


ſpeak from convi&tion ; which leads me to tell 
the following ſtory. I was once, Sir, employed 
by a Gentleman, publicly, and deſervedly, i 
known for his humanity, and particularly for | 
his painful inſpection into thoſe matters, to | 
| 


The 
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The extatic raptures which. thrilled my boſom 

the-preceding night, are not to be deſeribed— 

the wiſhed-for morning came : I, in unfeig ned 
pleaſure, doubly felt the relief 1 was commit. 
fioned to give, I went from priſon to priſon- 
enquired inte the eireumſtances and behaviour 

of each unhappy perſon, confined for debt; yet, 

not more ſtrange than true | out of 20 l. 1 
brought back 12 guineasz which pained me to 
the very heart, to find none deſerving of, In 

a word, I take a pride to believe my country- 

men are generous, while it grieves me to ſee 

how ill-directed, for the moſt part, their ge. 
neroſity is. 

The tenth Speaker was a Lawyer, who ſpoke 
often at the Forum—-always with uncommon 
eaſe, elegance, and knowledge of his ſubject : 

nor was ever heard but with the utmoſt atten» 

tion. An artleſs, yet a commanding mode of 

(peaking, diſtinguiſhed him, He replied to our 

accurate ſtudent of law, the ſeventh in the debate, 

about fallacious credit, This, he ſaid, was not 
the golden, but the iron-age, therefore the 
proper time to bring in ſuch a Bill the very 

intention whereof was ſolely to narrow the power 


of the ereditor: former acts, it muſt be granted, 


are not competent for this N * en 
object to thoſe which are? 
* very n defence hath been made for 


1 


— 
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the oppoſers of this Bill, founded on their afflu· 
ence and rank in life. After all, it cannot be 
diſproved, either on principles of law or logie, 
dut that in oppoſing it, they actually oppoſe their 
own Intereſt; ſeeing, that the future effects of 
the creditors are liable to debts remaining un- 
_ diſcharged, be the period of their having been 
' contracted, ever ſo remote. With regard to the 
expences of keeping a man in priſon, he beg · 
ged leave to ſet his learned brother right, who 
muſt know, that a man, at preſent at leaſt, for 
ſome months, receives nothing, but mult find 
his own neceſſarles, or dle. 
I I congratulate a Gentleman on your right 
hand, Mr. Preſident, on the joys he felt at be- 
ing impowered to give away a ſum of money 
to the unhappy wretches, confined at the laws 
leſs pleaſure of unrelenting creditors 1 but 
when I heard the trifling nature of the ſum, 


I knew not how to reconcile to myſelf, the dif- _ 


fleulty he found in parting with it. Without 
te leaſt wiſh to rob that Gentleman of one par- 
ticle of his pleaſure, I think I could, cqnſcienti» 
ouſly to myſelf, and worthily as to others, dif 
tribute not only 20 but 20, ooo l. in one day, in 
and round the city of London. I think the 
preſent Bill has a very immediate tendency, to 
prevent the truly unfortunate from being 
blended with the juſtiy and meritoriouſly guilty. 
| 1 


| tw 
It is a ſentiment, wherein I truſt Britons will 
for ever agree, that where Juſtice holds the ba» 


| lance, Mercy ſhould turn the ſcale, 
The Opener of the queſtion was now, from the 


chair, called upon, to conclude the debate; who 


modeſtly declined entering into any further diſ- 
cuſſion of the matter —or indeed to animadvert 
on any thing which had been dropped -was 
pleaſed to hear the ſcope of reaſoning ſo ex- 
tended ; and contented himſelf, with aſſuring 
that very genteel audience, that he had not 
| heard any thing to convert him from the opinion 
wherewith he ſet out, 


On the queſtion's being put, it was carried-— — 
That the Bill, now depending, for extending the 
privileges of debtors, had the ſtrangeſt tendency - 


to encourage fraud and diſhoneſty z conſequent- 
ly, to produce effects highly injurious to the 
commercial intereſts of this kingdom, 
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Is it „ to the Conſtitution that 
the Commiſſioners , Exciſe, ſhould determine 


cauſts without a Fury, when their own Ser- 
vantsy or Exciſe Officers, are always Plain- 


tiffs, and that the ſaid Comm! ifioners' deter- 


mination is final - 


this evening's debate, the Preſident received, 
when in the chair the former night, a note to 
this purpoſe: | 


Reverend Sir, 


If you have no particular queſtion for next 


evening's debate, ſeveral Gentlemen preſent 
wiſh to have the firſt queſtion you propoſed 


this evening for * to be offered next 


Monday. 


The Preſident, ever + wilting to oblige, n 


pliedz though, to his mortification, he found none 
of them were Speakers. Whether the opener 
was the author of it, I cannot ſay—of this, at 


leaſt, we were all convinted, that he was one 


of the worſt Speakers we ever heard attempt it 


in public; therefore we ſhall: not trouble our 


readers with what he ſaid, 
| 5 | Whatever 


RE any queſtion was \ expreſaly „ 


\ 
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Whatever degree of pain we felt from the 
firſt Speaker's inconſiſtent harangue, and mang- 


| led ſtory, was abundantly compenſated by the 


ſecond Orator z who ſpoke to this effect: 


Mr. Preſident, 


I ſhould rather, on a point of this kind, argue 
on general principles, than ſingular incidents, or 


particular trials, As to the double caſe, for 
ſo it actually is, related by him who opened the 


queſtion the firſt proved nothing, in my * 
nion z and the latter I totally reject, 


I profeſs myſelf a friend to our glorious. con. 


ſtitution j and reckon myſelf happy to live in a 


country, where the trial of every capital or im- 
portant cauſe, is by the peers of the offending 


or accuſed party. What mortal but muſt re- 


 joicein a circymſtance of this kind? or what 


man can complain to undergo what his brethren 
— his fellow- ſubjects, and equals, after a candid 


hearing, and every reaſonable liberty granted for 


exculpation, ſhall determine? 1 allow, Sir; 


were any thing contrary hereto, attempted in this 


country, it would then become the duty of in- 
dividuals, to uſe their utmoſt efforts to fruſtrate 


the ſame. This privilege, tis to be hoped, Eng- 


liſhmen will never part with; but at the expence 


of their blood. No ſmall grounds for our re- 
joicing, is ig—clearer ideas of OO and more per-. 
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fect ones of Juſtice, are now introduced + " eaſull: 
try, In our ſyſtems of juriſprudence, hath Joſt. 
its ground==and ſophiſtieal arguments bear no 
weight with our intelligent Judges, and our im 
partial, unpacked juries, 
According to the ſtutute law of this country, 
there muſt be juries, In this point of view, we 
grant it uncon ſtitutlonal for the Commiſſloners 
to decide without a jury. Subſequent acts have, 
nevertheleſs, deviated, though there are upwards 
ol go acts confirming the great charter—all of 
them, ſurely, were intended to expedite law, © 
The hardſhip, if there be any in the caſe be- 
fore us, cannot be great: ſince the Commiſſion- 
ers are always Gentlemen of honour, who, we 
are to remember, decide upon oath; which 
muſt be an inſuperable barrier to their partia- 
lity, either on one ſide, or the other. 
This moſt judicious, though young vledder; | 
having rather widely viewed the ſubject, found 


himſelf obliged to make uſe of more technical 
terms than he commonly did; and therefore. . 


here ſtopped in his reaſoning, to make an apo- 


0 logy, which he delivered in IR genceoleſtyman: 1 
. ner. | Tad. 
0 Then reverted to whe AY in u beben why) is 
hers on he further adduced this argument ; namely, 
4 That it was done to eaſe the freebolders;. of. 


& what muſt otherwiſe have balked their plea- 
Vor. II : H | ſures, 


1 1 
ſures, if not deſtroyed their intereſts ; ſeeing 
they would conſtantly be upon juriesy nor could 
Nheriffs attend to any other buſineſs, than the 
calling and arranging of people for theſe, 

The queſtion, Sir, rather improperly, calls 
the Exciſe Officers plaintiffs, whereas in fact, they 
are neither more nor leſs than informers for the | 
Crown. When revenue was firſt ſettled, there 
was an abſolute neceſſity for appointing Gentle. 
men to inſpect the various branches ef it; and 

to ſee that it was juſtly collected, and accounted 
for. Hence the origin of Commiſſioners ; who, 
after all, may be removed at the pleaſure of the 
Crown; and are amenable to the laws of their 
country, for the. abuſe of the authority lodged 
in their hands, I grant, Sir, it is arming, with 
n very extenſive power, perſons, whom we may 
- reaſonably, ſuppoſe devoted to the Crown = but 

| what then? The ſame may be ſaid of almoſt 
all inveſted with power; they. naturally glance 
to the quarter whence they received it. But 
this Ean produce no ill effects, when. appeals 
rom thelr deciſions are competent in Kill higher 
- courts of judicature. If the determination of 
the Commiſſioners Was abſolutely final; and 
they preſumed to advance, much leſs praRtiſe 
It; the nation would not bear it, 1 think, Jean 
anſwer could not you, Mr, Prefident :. for the 
vere of the Weſtminſter Forum they would 

| 6:11 oppoſe 
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oppoſe it. Moſt atts of that board, are, when 


minutely examined, of ſuch a.camplexiqn, as to 
forbid our fears, A writ, a certiorari, may be 
obtained, | 
The firſt . mult be before the 
Commiſſioners, I grant you; ſtill, Sir, as has 
been already faid, may be removed, Unleſs 
| theſe deciſions were arbitrary, there is no juſt 
ground of complaint: if arbitrary, I will reſiſt 
the award,” is in the power of the perſon, who 
thinks himſelf aggrieved, to ſay, This being 
the caſe, the chimaeras raiſed by the terms of 
the queſtion, appear literally to be ſuch the in- 
conveniences ſuppoſed to follow, are either of 
the moſt trifling nature, or diſappear entirely: 
wherefore, I give it as my ſincere opinion, that the 
uſual mode of that Board's procedure, is neither 
contrary to the ſpirit of the conſtitution, nor to 
the proper diſtribution of juſtice in general. 
When this Gentleman finiſhed, there 2 no 
appearance of any other being diſpoſed to ſpe 
or indeed to hear, as the generality L 
dthemſelves in calling another queſtion - ano- 
ther queſtion | To which the Preſident replied 
wolf none chuſe to ſpeak to this, no doubt, le 
would be far better to diſmiſt it, He confeſſed, 
that when this queſtion was moved for, it firuck 
Him, that it would not create much argumen= 
lan, The laſt Gentleman. had here ſhewn hig 
H a acquaintance 
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acquaintance, like a lawyer's indeed; to be witf 
every material part of our conſtitution: yet he 
hoped there might, in the room, be thoſe” of a 
different opinion, no leſs qualified to diſpute the 
matter. If "ſo, he intreated thenr to riſe, and 
oblige the company with their ſentiments. 
None aroſe; on which the laſt Speaker got up 


again, and ſaid, he wiſhed juſt to add a remark 


or two to what he had already offered, ſeeing 
ſuch a ſilence reigned in the room. He hap- 
pened to recolle& a circumſtance, conſiſtent with 


his own knowledge; which he told at length, be. 
ciiuſe the tendency of it went clearly to prove, 


that feſiſtance to the dectees of theſe Commiſ- 
lioners, is not ſo dangerous, as weak of unin- 
formed minds, with us to believe. The caſe 


was Where an aggrleved Diltiller made an ap- 


peal from their deciflon, and gained his eauſe, 
With ample damages, and eofts of ſult. 


Another Gentleman now roſe ] who, In an an. pe 


ited tone ol volee, affured us, 0-10 
That to determine without a jury, on the pro- 
perty of Engliſhmen, was a daring attack upon 
the very exiſtence of our glorious conſtitution; 
In other courts, Mr, Preſident, there le trial by 


jury for every aftiele on which they declde, and 


Why not here? We have been told, they are 


| Gentlemen, men of eminence In life z and, to 


1 70 the matter, that they are bound by thelt 
| oath, 


Sf 


1 tei } 


vath; to determine impartially. Is this reaſon- 


ing? I had almoſt aſked, is this common ſenſe 2. 
I know and admire the abilities of the Speaker, 
who adopted this mode, ſed humanum eſt errare. 


Since the ſame. reaſons might overturn trial by 


jury in all courts whatſoever; except in thoſe. 
commonly called, Courts of Conſcience; where 


real Gentlemen very rarely preſide; judges, in 


general, being men of property, and known 
abilities. Are the Commiſſioners of Exciſe the 
only men of integrity ? It is hard to ſay, whe- 
ther the ſuppoſition is more puerile or diſinge- 


nuous. However, it is right they ſhould be 


Gentlemen, ſince the bulk of thoſe under them, 
are either from the loweſt or moſt worthleſs of 
men, conſiſting chiefly of perſons Who miſbe« 
haved, or failed in the genteeler walks of life; 


or of pimps and footmen, who had been neceſs 
ſary to the pleaſures of thelr maſtery, There 
are very few Indeed, who have had the educa. 


tion of Gentlemen, in the under branches. of 


the exciſe, 


The great Alfred, of ever memorable characs 


ter, left trial by Jury as the bulwark of Britiſh 


freedom and the nobleſt legacy à Monarch 
could make to - poſterity, And ſhall we, Sir, 
loſe it, or ſuffer it in any ane department, un« 
der any pretext whatever, to be obſcured ? For- 


bid it juſtice |==forbid it, the reſpect due to the 


memory of thoſe, who in every period have bled 
' - In | for 
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for facred liberty —forbid it, every. ſpark of 
public virtue, yet remaining - 

No Gentleman chuſing to ſpeak afier his, 
the queſtion was put; when, | 

It was carried That it is not agreeable to 
the Conſtitution, that the Commiſſioners of the 
| Exciſe, ſhould determine cauſes without a Jury, 

The Preſident remembring, that he had re- 
— a queſtion from the hand of an able 
. now . it on. 


1 v0 4 Reformation of the Repreſentative 
Bad neceſſary, to prevent undue influence ? 


IFT ER reading the above, the Preſident 
rook the opportunity of paying a deſerved 
compliment to the author; acknowledged the 
. nog the Weſtminſter Forum was under 
to lili and humbly hoped, if he was preſent, 
the TT of thoſe might be increaſed. Un- 
luckily he” was not —elſe his politeneſs would 
not have ſuffered him to remain without reply- 


0 


an 
15 Tie who opened it, ſet out with defeanting 
on the word Reformation; which he apprehended 
| 55 be of very doubtful acceptation, if we col- 
: lefted the practices of thoſe, in whoſe mouth we 
| the ofteneſt hear it. I, for my part, Mr. Preſi- | 
dent, do firmly balievs; it has d fackiom' ten- 


t. in ſo 4 as s ic proves cloak for _ 
| N 
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and mean views of intereſt, pique, or ambition. 
I have watched our modern patriots . tried to 
ſcan their conduct dived into their principles, 
and endeavoured to learn the ſources of their 
2eal : the reſult whereof. hath invariably diſ- 
played; neither more nor leſs, than-a-grudge.; be- 
cauſe they themſelves are out, whereby they are 
deprived of the loaves and fiſnes; and have not 
the gratification of diſtributing them to others. 
Should they ſucceed, which now and then hap- 
pens, amidſt the thouſand viciſſitudes of political 
revolutions, we do not perceive them a' whit 
better, than thoſe they may have ſupplanted. 
Many rant away about the Conſtitution, who 
could not anſwer the common queſtion, unde 
derivatur? To hear, them dwell. upon that one 
term, we might be tempted to believe they ſtu- 
died nothing elſe yet, after all, are unable to 
tell us, when, how, or for what ends. it was ſer- 
tled. I myſelf once heard, in a public company, 
a Gentleman diſplaying the moſt amazing faci- 
* lity of expreſſion, about the Conſtitution=Li- 
| berty=—the Privileges of Engliſhmen—Parlia- 
ments, with all the other darling topics of ſuch 
like vociferating Orators. Nothing could | ſtem 
abe torrent of his talking rage, till a grave old 
Gentleman in & corner, aſked him a queſtion re- 
lative to Edward the third and Henry the 
535 — 3 when it policively appeared, to the « con- 
7 -H + |  victiop 
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viction of all preſent, that he did not know {| 
which. of them reigned firſt. He is not the only 


one, whoſe ignorance can be matched by nothing, 
ſave their impudence; admitting it doth not 
always ſhew. itſelf in the ſame line. 
To come nearer to the point; let us date the 
ſettling the Conſtitution, to have been at the æra 
of the Revolution. Notwithſtanding which, we 
ſee. what: a multitude of changes, in capital af- 
fairs, therewith connected, took place in the 
reigns of George the iſt and 2d, though more 
eſpecially in the reigns between that period, and 


tlie acceſſion of the ne family on 


the throne, _ 
„The Gentlemen on the vatriogia fide, warmly 
and coptidently aſſert, the exiſtence of undue 
influence : if which be true, who is to blame i 
Themſelves. Did they ehuſe men of integrity 
ang of unſhuken virtue, whenee would the in. 


fluence ſpring? or it it did, it muſt of eourſe 


decay, being able to effect nothing. It is de- 
voutly to be wiſhed, they were more cautious 


in the electing of their repreſentatives z but it 


they will take a price for their voice, need we 
be altoniſhed, that the giver condeſcends to ac» 
cept, a preſent for his own? | 

| admit, there is a different biaſs curd the 


various forms of Government, | in the minds of 
all men; while it obviouſly ſtrikes us, that in 


A 
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a country governed as ours is, that biaſs WIIl 


be exceeding apt, to run into a nnn, repub- 
lican ſpirit. He 
The Gentleman a "EY ſecond, replied; 
to what ſeemed to be the inſinuation of the laſt 
Speaker; viz. That the Houſe of Hanover 
owes the throne itſelf, to the operations of Court 
influence. He will allow that to be a good 
cauſe, the introducing ſo great and ſo gobd a fa- 
mily, to their right as Proteſtants, We all know 
the ſtate of affairs, during the laſt years of 
Queen Ann; who is wrongly blamed, if ſhe 
did not mean, to bring it the accurſed family of 
Stuarts —if ſhe did not, her favourites and mi- 
niſters moſt aſſuredly did; and might have 
ſucceeded, had not a Somerſet, and ah Argyle, 


with other illuſtrious whit families, counters 


ated them. Look, Sir, at the rebellions in the 


years 191g and 45) did Court influence ſupport 


them! | 

The Gentleman, Mr. Preſident, finds great 
faule with the people, for not ſending hon 
men. Does he forget, that ſcarce one third, on 
the cloſeſt calculations, are electors ? who, even 
if they were all bad — a circumſtance which 


neither that Gentleman, nor all of the ſame ſide 


of the queſtion, can prove=can only ſtand 


againſt thoſe that ſent them: Why then blame 


the whole body of the people for the faults of 
| . 4 
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vf With an enulting parade of words, he 
tolls us, Neform, is the cry of; thoſe with. 
dut. With more juſticezif with leſs declamation, 
we'aſk, Why is it not reverberated by thoſe 
within ? To ſtate but one ſide, is next to beg- 
ging the queſtion. The Houſe of Commons 
wore primarily intended to maintain the rights of 
the people 4 but ſhould they, on any future pe- 
riod, yield ſufficient proofu of their betraying 


yeeourſe, except the taking thoſe Reps, which 
the juſtice of their complaints, with the exl 
goney of the times, ſhall point out ? 
It were a defirable object, could the inequa- 
a ey of ' repreſentation be eaſily rectifled. 
All alterations, in great ſtate matters, ought to 
be made with/peculiar caution 1 leaſt, while ono 
part is amended, ten may be hurt; or the road 
paved for numberleſs evils, Does this ſubject to 
"a greater number, than the inequality among the 
vepreſentors ? Some of them are men of property, 
yet we all know, there are many who have ſeats 


in the Houſe of Commons, not worth ten ſnil· 


lungs in the world, were their juſt debts, paid; 
among them are alſo men of virtue and integrity: 

there are others of the moſt vicious principles, and 
moſt profligate manners: — there are men of 


the firſt rate abilities; and there are thoſe whoſe | 


* more than their Judgment, ſimply qua- 


Hy them to ſay, yea, or nay. Concerning 


ſuch, 


or Geſerting theſe z to what can the people have 
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| ſentation z ſince there are thouſands, who have 


( 4269 ] 
ſuch, we hear it ſaid, that be their private cha- 
racter what it may, they have rights, as men, 
and citizens ) which we may ſuppoſe they will 
guard, and be eager to preſerve,—The argu« 
ment equally deſtroys the preſent plan of reprs 


not 40 8. freehold, who, at the ſame time, are 


men of great fortune, have large commercial 
connedtions==ngr would be lefs animated in the 


defence of thelt rights, as men, and as eltlsens. 
Some have ſaid, that men poeſſeſſed of little 


' money, are eafler 'bribed, Ts net this at the 
belt, a very precarious aſſertion ? flnee others, 


with equal right, will afflrm, that there is more 


| honeſty to be met with among the poor, than 


among the more opulent ranks of men. 
To him, the third Speaker replied, in 15 firſt 
place, to his idea of the primary intention of 
Parliaments being to defend the rights of the 
people, in oppoſition to the rights of the 


Crown. Might it not be ſuppoſed, that at the 


inſtitution of Parliaments, theſe two were in a 


ſtate of perfect harmony, and quite unſuſpici- 


ous of encroaching the one upon the other ? 
The putting them at variance, not much to the 
praiſe of thoſe who did it, hath been the effect 


olf party and prejudice in latter times. To ap- | 
prehend theſe rights are inimical alſo to each 


other, is à groſs miſtake. Where both are ac- 
Knowledged, their dependance is mutual. 
3 We 
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one. third, who have a vote in the election 
of members of Parliatuent, When men, Mr, 


Preſident, enter into ſociety, they part with ſome 
natural advantages, for others of a fur ſuperior 


pature, to be received, Our propenſity to ſociety, 


js ſo characteriſtieal of our nature, that ſince the 


ime 'of Timon of Atheng, there hath not exiſted a 
com plete man-hater, Why, after all, doth it hap- 
pen, that x not above one-third have a vote ? ſave, 
that not above thatnumber can find leiſure for it. 
The avocations of life are fo many, that time is 


entirely taken up in providing for the wants 


thereof, In the buſy ſcenes, and amidſt the 
buſtle ſurrounding the generality, it would open | 


a door for idleneſs, and be a temptation to 
vice; ; the more therefore things of that kind, 
are kept, out of their reach, the better. The 
other two-thirds, if politically conligered, muſt 
be divided into ſo many various proportions, 
and "Tanks, that on arranging them, we ſhall ra: 
ther be ſurprized, how ſo many really have votes; 
and it. corruption has got ſuch a head amongſt 


rhem, I think, it fairly follows, that they re- 


quire more to be abridged, than enlarged, We, 


3 = * 


Sir, ave received wond* rous intelligence this ; 


evening ; ; conſiſting in this, that men have 
dearer intereſts than property | Should we exa- 
mine this point, according to the rules philo- 
fophy affords us, the contrary, [ preſume, woulg 
be evident. 


— 


We have heard much about there being only 


[ 19 J 
The Gentleman, who opened the debate, 
replied again, imagining that he had but little to 


ſay, his opponent and he, being for the moſt 
part agreed, No doubt repreſentation was cur- 
ried on different ways; both as to the mode of 


chuſing, and the characters of the members. 


The ſecond Speaker, finding no new one 


aroſe, kindly helped to fill up the chaſm, by 


riſing once more, to obſerve, that Kings were 
apt to love power: which rendered it exceed · 
ing proper, that ſomething ſhould be appointed 
to balance this. What ſo proper as a Parlia- | 


ment? and wherein did the dignity of this con- 
ſit, more than in the ſacred rights of elections? 


Nor do I perceive the leaſt difficulty i in giving 
the congregate body of the people, the right of of 
having a voice in conſtituting a repreſentative, | 
each according to the diſtrict wherein he ves, 


and'the quota repreſented. 


I alfo rather differ from the Gentleman, "oho- 
particularly adverted to the two-thirds, whom 3 
he concluded too much engroſſed by other 
concerns, to have leiſure to attend the affair. - 
They are almoſt all poor. Many have large 
copyholds, which at preſent, will not avail 2 
others have fortunes in the ſtocks—others again, 
are rich tradeſmen z who are, nevertheleſs, ex- 
cluded from the leaſt part in conſulting, concern- 
ing the objects of the third branch of our legiſ- | 
„ | e 
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The fourth Speuker replied to the firſt 3 who 
had really gone the length, indirectly, to aver, 


the neceſſity of Court influence in the manage. 
ment of public concerns. Abominable tenet! 


'wwwJeteſtable doctrine -let it never be received 


where liberty prefides ; and let the ſentiment 
for ever be reprobated, where Engliſhmen are 
preſent 1 Influence and prerogative ean be com- 
. "pared to nothing, more juſtly than to a lion, 
and a ſerpent. - Prerogative, like a lion, boldly 
and openly attacks us: whereas, Influence, like 


the other deſpicable animal, creeps along, nor 


wiſhes to be ſeen, till it mortally wounds us. 

This argument having been briſkly ſupported, 
and the hours of debate being u it ſtood 
| Sod til! 


MARCH at, 1760 


H E Gentleman who was the author of the 
= queſtion, how attended, and ſet out with a 
- pretty acknowledgment to the Preſident, and 


| ng. 


It is true, Sir, ſaid he, 1e it into your 


hands, begging yo nit; becauſe ! 


thought it a point r 1 and 
becauſe, poor as m ·[ꝛhich never- 
theleſt, derive ſome Wh req of importance, from 
the — be n this reſpectable 
compan/ 


to the Society, for the adjournment of the 


rern 1 Am 9 3 


ny 


to es to on, more ene 
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company hath honoured them Was refotved 
to enter into the diſquiition, at leaſt, hoping 


If them aftually miſty ue e the 
community, it. muſt. certainly be Undue Influ- 
ence, from the ſecret and ſlow manner in which 


it proceeds. Open violence is not fo bad; be- 


cauſe, where danger is ſeen, it may be. guarded 
againſt, if not wholly. repelled, A reforma- 
tion is neceſſary in the: repreſentative. body, 
from the very effects that have followed its de- 
liberations and meaſures, for ſome time paſt. 
When this debate commenced laſt evening, 

it was and in other public aſſemblies, I un- 


derſtand, it hath been - advanced, that undue in- 


fluence exiſts only in idea, not in fact. Let the 


arguments for ſuch an opinion, be ever ſo 


ſpecious, and the reaſoning of the moſt inge- 
nious nature; what ſignifies it, when the tx- 
iſtence, of the contrary is felt by. thouſands, 


and muſt ſtrike every obſerver ? None can 


deny, that vigilance over public concerns, ig 
the duty of every ſubject, much more oß the 
community, or managers of it, collectively or 
reſpectiyeſy conſidered. If, therefore, the ori- 
ginal grand principles of our free form of ,go- 
vemment have been impaired, no true Eng- 


 Siſhman, but will thank the diſcoverer, and lend | 


his helping hand to the repair, 
The 


ft itz 1 
| The' term in our Queſtion, Sir, is of great 
extent; -not limited to bribery or corruption, but 


to whatever. militates againſt equity and juſtice. 
We have now ſeptennial inſtead of annual Par- 


liaments;::which, when conſtitutionally conſi- 
dered, muſt aſſuredly prove an influence againſt 
theiconſtitution, and natural rights of the peo- 
ple. Here, this well-read Lawyer, alluded to 


his opinion about the intrigues of the Cabinet, 


in a former debate Theſe, he contended, are 
reciprocal cauſes, mutually produced and pro- 
ducing. Some Speakers have, it ſeems, laid 
much ſtreſs. on there being no particulars of 
undue influence condeſcended on. It is eaſier 
far, to prove things ſometimes in the groſs, 


than to eſtabliſh - particulars : after all, our 
antagoniſts have no room to triumph, if par- 


| ticulars are ſo peremptorily demanded, though 


legally foreign to the proof, it is no * | 


taſk to give them. 
The corrupted and the umme have not, 


we may be ſure, joined in bringing theſe things 
to light, for this plain reaſon ; that it would 


be contrary to their intereſt, So often a J 
have heard Gentlemen argue in favour of 
influence being neceſſary, they have, in gene- 
ral, ſupported their opinion, by denying the 
_ exiſtence of it in the groſſeſt ſenſe, I join them 
in thinking it doth net y while I cannot aſſent 


to the implication of the former part, namely, 
— 2 


& 0 
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the ndn- exiſtence of it in any degree or ſhape z 
being, on the contrary, moſt. firmly perſuaded, 
that ſuch hold hath it got of the vital ſtrings 
of our liberty, that if not ſpeedily diſengag- 
ed, they muſt break, and the kingdom be in- 
volved in the moſt abject miſery. 
A war hath been carried on againſt our Brethren, 
in violation of every right and law. The contemp- 
tible inefficiency of every part of the mangement 
_ of it, ſhews by what wrong heads it hath been dee 

viſed, and by what means it hath received its 
ſupport, In each ſeparate line of it, we, as a na- 
tion, wear a moſt ridiculous character. When juſ- 
| tice hath been violated with impunity abroad, 
| ſhall we ſay it originates entirely from an unjuſt 
influence at home? - Moſt indiſputably when 
to that we add, the recollection of the avowed de- 
nial of the people's rightz or, which amounts to 
the ſame thing, the refuſing to comply with itz to 
call to an account thoſe whom they apprehend to 
have groſsly miſmanaged their affairs, even thus 
expreſſing their crime by the gentleſt name, 

The impious and accurſed doctrine of the 

omnipotence of Parliament, fo induſtriouſly 
propagated and ſupported by thoſe whom it 
would concern valtly if it were ſoy and who can 
never enjoy mental peace if it iy not ſo, I truſty 
among Engliſhmen, will never be countenanced, 
lave by the loweſt tools of Adminiſtration, 
When undus influence either exiſty, or i likely 

Vet II. "6 | o 
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to exiſt, we ought minutely to examine the re- 


preſentative body; becauſe, ſhould the malady 
reſt there, as is moſt probable, the ſevereſt con- 
ſequences may follow, And befides, another rea- 
fon for our looking cloſely to this matter, is, 


that at preſent we are unequally and partially 
repreſented. Oh, indignant ſubmiſſion |—ſhame 
to freemen |! —eſpecially to Engliſhmen I - Can 


you tamely bear .about 6000 people to chuſe 
the majority of your Repreſentatives ? 
The Gentleman who ſpoke ſecond, appeared 


rather unuſed to ſuch places as the Forum, nor 
gave the ſmalleſt ſigns of being acquainted with 
the ſubject. What he did ſay, we confeſs, was not 


far amiſs; conſequently, we are bound more to 
applaud his prudence than his judgment. He 
granted a Reformation to be very requiſite; 
imagined all ranks and profeſſions of men to 
ſtand in need of it; wherefore he adviſed every 
man to begin the glorious work, by the refor- 
mation of himfelf, 

He who ſpoke next, wondered none aroſe to 
defend old uſages and cuſtoms, Shall antiquity, 
which meets with reſpe& from almoſt all men, 


and on fo many accounts, fail of it here alone? 


Foreigners, moved by wonder, love, and praiſe, 
have wrote volumes on the preſent form of our 
conſtitution, which, as far as the policy under 
whieh they live, permits, they have celebrated as 
the moſt perfect in the world i yet, without any 

= very 


) 
| 
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very viſible alteration, or any general ſhock; is 
lately became ſo ratten, if we take the words of 
modern patriots — and what man in his ſenſes - 
would preſume to call it in queſtion ?—as to pro- 
duce all our national woes and calamities. Take 
this either literally or ironically, it matters not to 


me, who, in ſpite of all they can ſay who oppoſe 
the above remark, can. honeſtly declare, the de- 


fence of the preſent Britiſh Parliament | ſhall 


never be my taſk z at the ſame time, dare affirm, 
though no general ſhock may have been felt, 
and no viſible alteration may have taken place, 


there hath been an alteration much to the worſe, 


and a ſhack given, which, like the velocity of 


the earth's motion, is certain, though * are 


inſenſible of iti 
Our conſtitution, as it now ſtands, is a patch 
ed one, and hath been compacted at various 


times. Our Fore-fathers added room to room, 


inſtead of planning and executing under any 


one deſign, a regular piece of building. As 
the period of the Revolution, indeed, our an- 


ceſtors ſhould have proceeded after the manner 
of (kilful arehltects 2 firſt conſidered the ground, 
the proſpect, == the hazard,=and the ad van- 
tages z=then ſettled their deſign, and finiſhed it 
accardingly. But alas 1 Mr. Preſident, they 
were in too much haſte ne doubt they did a 
great deal, provided we call to view the mans 
fold obſtruRions which lay in their way, What 

* a pity 
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a pity they had not plucked up courage, and 


gone ſome ſteps farther, it would have added 
honour to them, and ſaved us much regret, and 
_ diſgrace, 


Admitting the Boroughs once were e 


able in the ſcale of national importance, it muſt 
be granted, now they are not. Why then allow 
them to poſſeſs, in their degenerate and dimi- 


niſhed ſtate, the ſame political weight which 


they bore in their days of affluence and com- 
merce f -=Becauſe Rome was once Domina Re. 
rum, ſhall or will the nations of the earth bend 
to her now? N 
Another matter loudly calling for amend- 
ment, is, the characters of thoſe who compoſe 
the Houſe of Commons, Juſt now, above 100 
of the ſons of Noblemen, or their nephews, have 
ſeats there, Are theſe, Sir, the Repreſenta- 
tives of the people ? By no means, What is more, 
few people have power, without turning it to 
their own emolument. This depends not alto- 
gether upon fituation, or rank In life 4 but ex- 
tends from the Miniſter to the managing Al. 
. dermen z and from the Alderman to the cobler, 
It is laudable to ſearch out the ſource of this 
as for the preſſure, or in other words, the action 
and re- action, it goes firſt one way, then the 
reverſe, The Miniſter, or corruptor, pays the 
elector, for the diſhoneſt will be paid: the 


young, needy, —_— Nobleman, . 
ſue 


| | f 

4 my 1 
ſuch or ſuch a Place at Court—in the army 
— in the cuſtoms — at this board, or that 


| board=at home or abroad, depending on the 


Miniſter, thinks chiefly about ſecuring the 
ſame z the ſureſt mode of effecting which, he 
quickly perceives, is, to vote invariably with 
him, no matter whether right or wrong z whe» 
ther in conſonance with their own ſentiments 
formerly given, or not, In the preſent Seſſions 
of Parliament, there are above 120 of this kind, 


at the Premier's devotion. | 


The fourth Speaker in this evening's debate, 
was the ingenious Lawyer; who uniformly de- 
tended Miniſtry, | | 
I affirm, Mr, Preſident, that I ſpeak from 
motives dictated by the pureſt patriotiſm, We 
have been told of the volumes wrote by fo. 
reigners, in praiſe of our moſt excellent conſti« 
tution. With pleaſure have I peruſed many 
of them z yet cannot avoid flattering myſelf, 
with the firm perſuaſion, theſe are nothing, 


when compared with thoſe pleaſing ſenſations, 
and that genuine gratitude, which the hearts of 


the majority of thoſe, having the felicity to live 
under it, do every hour of their lives moſt 
chearfully pay, 1 8 
One Gentleman hath, in a vein of irony, which 


be managed ſo uncouthly, as left us really at 


a loſs to gueſs at what ſide he pointed it, 
( 1 "9.3 "- 
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| fareaſtically afked, who will ſtand up to defend 


the Britiſh Parliament ? = Let him ſtop his tri. 
umph z thouſands will; nay, there is @ man in 


the Forum, who will ſtand up to defend l. 


and I am he, The ſame Gentleman called it 


4 plece of patched work, Be that as it may 
he who ſpoke about mending it, I am afraid, 


would ſpoil it, But why call it patched work &. 


for I deny the juſtneſs of the phraſe, on the ſame 
grounds that a taylor would deny a ſult of new 
_ Eloaths to be ſo, thaugh he would readily grant 


they were not all made at once, but progrets 


ſively, the one piece after the other, 

He alſo found fault with the idea taken from 
 archltedture, not apprehending the eaſes to be 

in any ſhape analogous, Thus far, Sir, far 
the Conſtitution, 

The firſt very able Speaker, Sir, widely def: 
canted on rotten Boroughs and Mal-repreſen- 


tation; both which he wiſhed to be remedied ; 


and yet, from the picture he drew of them, 


would have us judge them to be deſperate, 
Is there not ſomething apparently contradictory 


in this mode of reaſoning ? This is not unlike 
the unſkilful apothecary z who, conſcious he was 
unable to do any good, was haneſt enough to 
guard againſt doing harm yz - therefore mixed 
powder of poſt and aqua fontana, ne his general 


elixir if Britons are fo degenerate av to be 


bought 


y 
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bought, no power upon earth ean bring about 


a reformation, Publie virtue muſt reſume her 
ſeat in the hearts of the people, ere the attach- 


ment to our country will run in the proper 


channel, If the Boroughs, diſdaining a bribe, 
would return uncorrupted men —even the tres. 
ſury could not purehaſe them. 

Fault, Sir, hath alſo been found with young 
Noblemen ſupporting the eharacter of repreſen= 
tatives of the people z = but for what reaſon I 
eannet difeern, At the ſame time they de this, 
they are totally unconnected with the affairs of 
the other houſe z many of them ſtand not the leaſt 
chance of ever having a ſeat there, from family 
intereſt z wherefore their ſenatorial dignity reſts 
entirely on the figure they make in the Houſe 
of Commons, What aſtoniſhed me moſt, was 
to hear them reprobated, becauſe they were 


poor — from which it was inferred, therefore 


they are corrupt, Good God | What ſort of 
reaſoning is this? One would think we were 
talking of the moſt mercenary German Princes, 
or that we had never read the Roman page, 
where we muſt have learned, that poverty 
ſtamped no diſgrace z elſe, who would have 
thought of going to the plough, to fetch a 
conſul ? ' Theſe nobles art of ourſelves, whoſp 


| intereſts are intermingled with ours, and wha 


muſt feel the byrdens they impoſe, This ob- 
3 ** ſeryation 


1 


ſervation we cannot omit; namely, that in ac- 


culing the repreſented, and in painting their de- 
pravity, they are, in fact, cenſuring human na- 
ture. 

The next Speaker ſaid; — J alſo, Sir, ſtand 
up for the good old conſtitution, which 1 
admire as much as the moſt learned in this 
company, yet on different grounds from ſome 
who have praiſed it — though, when we come 
to an explanation, I flatter myſelf with ap- 


pearing an equally good and ſtaunch Patriot, 
with the ingenious Gentleman whom I allude 
to. Politicians pretty generally allow, that 


laws ſhould not precede neceſſity ; partly owing 
to which, I believe, a perfect code of legiſlature 
was never at once hit upon, by any law-giver 
or any community. According as exigencies 
required, they enacted, and put into execution. 
What one ſtatute did not define, another ex- 


plained, and perhaps a third limited. This 
very circumſtance, ultimately became a benefit 


to the people, while it was no diſparagement to 
their ſyſtem of laws. 

The Britiſh Conſtitution, owing to a great 
diſparity of events and ſingularity of occaſions, 
was reared at various periods; ſtill, what ſigni- 
fies that, ſo long as we find it quickly reached 


perfection, as nearly as poſſible? There hath 


been a period in our hiſtory, when it might 
| a 5 have 
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have been urged, enough was done; our reli» 
gion = our liberty, and our property demand- 
ed no more. Since then, ſpreading thiſtles have 
reared their heads, and from trees once well 


| pruned, wild excreſcences have been ſhooting 


forth, and gathering ſtrength, We all know 


when a tree hath reached, not only maturity, but 


likewiſe beauty and gracefulneſs, both in foli- 


age and fruit, without after dreſſings ic will 


grow luxuriant, then irregular — at laſt decay, 
We wiſh, therefore, Sir, to lop off all luxy- 
rtant and cumberſome branches, in order to 
continue the ſtrength and beauty, of the tree, 
of our glorious Conſtitution. 


There are Gentlemen ſo prepoſſeſſed in fa- 


vour of preſent men and meaſures, that they 
will not even deign to hear what their oppo- 


nents have to advance, Whether they will 


hear, or whether they will forbear, we muſt af- 
ſure them, it is a fact univerſally felt, that un- 


due influence robs the great body of the peo- 
| ple of their political rights, by the ſmooth me- 


dium of bribing their wants and paſſions, I 
am not ignorant of what Socrates, the*prince 


of Philoſophers, uſed ſay — The people might 
be corrupt — they might avoid it. — By ap- 


pealing to the general experience of mankind, 
we ſhall.perceive the controvertible nature 
the tenet. When a man goes, Sir, with the g 
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vernment purſe to the huts of poverty, wholly 
unſheltered from the inſolence of wealth, and 
| the cups of adverſity z there are a thouſand 
chances to one for his ſucceeding, 

Permit me further to reprobate the idea of 
the Gentleman's apothecary z and if there be 
any meaning in the figure, which our blindneſs 
prevents us from ſeeing, to deny its applicu- 
tion to thoſe, who ſincerely wiſh a reform, 

Indeed, Sir, the Gentleman has come for- 
ward this evening, quite an empiric in poli- 
tics, If the members of the repreſentative 
body went down to the reſpective Boroughs with- 
out the influence of the Crown, then it might 
be diſcerned, and not till then, what virtue yet 
remains in the bulk of Engliſhmen. I confeſs, 
1 ſee not the leaſt impropriety in the ſons of 
Peers ſitting in the Houſe, ſeeing their own in- 
tereſt is at ſtake. It is not with us as in Scot- 
land; where they have peers that never poſſeſ. 
fed an acre of land — and where the majority 
are proprietors of but few; the ſons of Eng- 
lim peers, for the moſt part, are the deſcendants 
of thoſe, not more diſtinguiſhed for the nobi- 
lity of their family, than the extent of their 
eſtates. There are many Scotch Noblemen who 
have not a 1,000 l. a year, even among thoſe 
called wealthy; and ſeveral who have been 
1 to marry the daughters of the very 

drege 
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dregs of the people, merely from the confidant» 
tion of their fortunes, 
The ſixth Speaker thus addreſſed us, 


Mr, Preſident, | 

May we never forget, that nothing can be 
both cauſe and effect: in oppoſition to which 
eſtabliſhed axiom in Philoſophy, we have heard 
it this evening aſſerted, that it is the Treaſury 
bag which corrupts the people; and at the 


ſame time, that if the Boroughs were at pains 
to return men of integrity, the Treaſury could 


not purchaſe them, Davus ſum non CEdipus, 
Reconcile this, who can! | | 

Beſides, Sir, a reformation at this time may 
be dangerous, All alterations in ſtates and 
in ſtate affairs, are exceeding hazardous, eſpe- 


_ cially under certain predicaments, and at 


particular æras. The days of peace and proſ- 
perity are beſt ſuited to experiments; ſince on 
ſuppoſition of their failing, they can be eaſier 


_bornez whereas the times of internal diſcon- 


content, and complicated foreign war, muſt ever 
be inimical thereto, We may ſafely in health 


venture that, which in ſickneſs would bring 
death. To make the leaſt inciſion * 1 ey 
tleem vaſtly perilous, 


Let us ſeriouſly conſider who We « are now 
Fonjenglpg with, the moſt foverful | Princes 
| upon 
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upon earth. Applicable hereto, I beg leave 


to quote an axiom of the firſt Speaker's, now in 
print, copied by him from Locke; viz. the de- 
finition of politics, That it is common ſenſe ap- 
plied to ſtate affairs. May we be allowed to 
differ from two ſuch reſpectable authorities, and 


to ſuppoſe, that the eſſentials of policy are a 


ſcience too abſtruſe, in many particulars, for or- 
dinary underſtandings to ſcale ; whence I again 
infer, the greater caution ought to be uſed in 
attempting the leaſt alterations, though even 


veiled with the ſtale pretext of amendments, It 
has been ſaid, there is a number ready to vote 
away our liberties. Is it decent, — is it candid, 


to ſay ſo in this aſſembly ? The majeſty of the 


people ſo loudly deſcanted and dwelt upon, is 
'a flattering idea, big with the moſt diſaſtrous 
effects, and invariably dangerous in its own na. 


ture. The people, Sir, never governed, pro- 


8 perly ſpeaking, in any country — it cannot 
"abſolutely be: 'tis the few who do it. We, for 
our part, want nothing ſo much as an unclouded 


eye, to diſcern our felicity, and contentment in 


the fruition of it. In a word — a Miniſter 
comes firſt from the Crown — he may be op- 
Poſed by the people — and juſtice had, con- 
cerning him, from the Crown. The King then, 


In this pregreſſion, is the laſt, whom we can 
580 ſafeſt truſt = therefore 1 argue; we are In 
oh | our 
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our liberties ſecure ; and that there actually 1s 
no more undue influence at this time, than ap 
any preceding period. 

He was followed in the debate by a Gentle- 
man, who found fault with the mode of build- 
ing, propoſed by an ingenious Speaker this 


evening, Building, if I may preſume to hazard 


my opinion, ſhould firſt be adapted to conveni- 


ence, to beauty and propriety next, and to 


magnificence and ſplendor afterwards. For in- 
ſtance, could any thing be more abſurd than, 
in order to accommodate an Alderman, who 
complained he was ſtarving, to bid him be 
quiet, the bed-chamber ſhould be finiſhed di- 
rectly? — or when, after a plentiful meal, he 
wanted to indulge repoſe, deſire him to have 


patience, the kitchen ſhould be built as faſt as 


poſſible ? Phyſically conſidered, his powder of 
wood, and aqua fontana, were no leſs heteroge- 
neous to the point in the conſideration of the 
ſociety. Moſt cordially, however, do I join 
others in wiſhing, the Miniſter was equally in- 


nocent as to political preſcriptions, nor ever ad- 


miniſtered more dangerous medicines than the 
above. Theſe are ſimples, whereas thoſe of the 


Premier are of a baſer compound, perfectly de- 


ſtroying the virtuous conſtitution, even of thoſe 

who preſume to tamper with them. | 
The noted candour of the Gentleman, wh 
appre- 
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apprehended no great danger likely to enſue 
from the ſons of Peers ſitting in the Houſe of 
Commons, will excuſe my differing in opinion. 
In the firſt place, J judge an elder ſon, an im- 
proper perſon, from the inclination he may have 
to paſs matters tranſitorily, in order to add the 
greater conſequence to the Houſe of Lords, 
where ſome time or other he may have a ſeat. 
Neither is a younger ſon proper, being fre- 
quently leſs qualified to act from his own judg- 
ment, and much more under paternal influence. 
In reforming, we ought to begin with the 
higher ranks, becauſe they ſet examples to us, 
who move in lower. The laſt Speaker con- 
ceives, that liberty yet remainz==ſuppoſe it does 
= long may it do ſo==Shall we on that account 
be the leſs anxious in removing that, which we 
fear in time may deſtroy it, eſpecially when we can 


alrgady ſpecify many indications of ſuch a ten- 


dency,? Rights have been aſſaulted, and privileges 
invaded, in former periods of our hiſtory, They 
may be ſo again therefore, ſo ſoon as the uſual 
ſymptoms of the diſeaſe appear, let us apply 
the antidotes. 

The friend of Adminiſtration replied again; 
in a few ſentences, intended to ſhew that Re- 
formation and Salvation, however cloſely con- 


nected in morals, in politics, were by no means 


ſynonymous terms. Ts 
. 8 The 
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The Gentleman who ſpoke fifth, now again af- 
firmed, that he had been much miſunderſtood, - 
as to the emblem of the tree, which he had in- 
troduced into this debate. He minutely diſſect- 


ed the idea of the State's reſembling a ſhip in a 
high wind. — Becauſe it blows rather freſh, the 


ſailors muſt not ſtir, for fear of endangering the 


ſhip, What nonſenſe ! Yet no better is it to 
| fay, Becauſe our national affairs are in a moſt 
miſerable ſituation, for fear of making them 
worſe, we ought not to try to make them better, 


Though Parliaments vote millions, and thou- 
ſands ſquander it in the moſt infamous man» 


ner tis a trifle=="tis nothing !!! 

The ſeventh Speaker this evening, replied to 
our accurate Student, about the ſons of Peers. 
He declared his reſpect for ſuperior rank, pro- 
vided it was attended with a caſt of principles 
and behaviour ſuited thereto, Nor would he 
be backward to confeſs, that this very period, 
ſo much complained of, there might be named 


not only many Peers, but what is more, ſeveral 


ſons of Peers, whoſe literature did them till 
greater honour, than their exalted rank, But 
who would ſay- this alone qualified them to be 


_ repreſentatives of the people? Without the 
ſmalleſt reflection on the character of ſuch, there 
were abundance of other reaſons, to prove them 
Improper perſons, As to thoſe of them, who 


are idle, gambling, diſſipated fellows, abandoned 
—— | | to 
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to every baſer purſuit, they are unworthy of dur 


converſation; juſt in the ſame proportion, as 
they diſgrace human nature. 

Here our Orator introduced the conduct of 
Solon, Numa, with other celebrated lawgivers 
of antiquity, to corrobarate his _ of the 


queſtion, 
The worthy Counſellor who had wel the 


debate, at this inſtant roſe to conclude it; and 


in a very maſterly manner, vindicated himſelf, 
from the imputation of maintaining paradoxes, 
It muſt after all, Mr, Preſident, be acknow- 
ledged, that a corrupt Adminiſtration diffuſes 
corruption over the repreſentative body, We 
are deſired to mend each one ourſelves - thank. 
fully do we receive the advice=nay more, we 
mean to practiſe itz and I am ſure, one of the 
firſt effects thereof, muſt be, that we ſtrive to 
mend one another. He, in whoſe boſom refor- 
mation hath begun, cannot eaſily reſt, till it alſo 


warms the breaſt of his neighbour, It hath 


been argued—Shall men go and tell theſe peo- 
ple, By your venality, I am grown great and 
powerful? No ſurely, But we would have 
the people tell them, by way of bringing on, or 
promoting their reformation, *Tis true; we have 
been wrong in the electing of you perhaps, we 


were bought; in other words, we were baſe. 
_—_ to enn we are ſorry for our crime 


ſenſible 


129 J 


ſenſible of our guilt, and by way of ſhewing | 
the ſincerity of our repentance, will no' longer 


ſupport you, unleſs you change your meaſures, 


and alter the whole plan of your behaviour: 
alluſions from the practice of phyſicianz==apo- 
thecaries==and what not==will throw little light 
on the ſubje&t, Such gentry ſhall not treat me, 


as if I were mad. 
I own, I did not expect any little publication' 
of mine, would be honoured with an advertiſe- 


ment here: permit me however, to defend the 


definition, which hath been arraigned j no matter 
where I got it, I ſtill aſſert, the people are 
judges of politics, Is there any thing more pre- 
cious than freedom ? And in England, ſhall a 
time ever come, when they are truly ſo wretch- 


el, as not to dare to call their repreſentatives to 
account ? Can there be partizans of theirs, whoſe 


ſight is fo impaired by gold duſt, or. dazzled by 


the blaze of future honours, in the preſence of 
diſpaſionate men, to deny, that the repreſenta - 
tive body hath not gone enormous lengths, in 


the uſe of undue influence, terminating, if not 
ſtopped, in the fatal gulph of abſolute power? 


The Gentlemen are wrong, who conceived I ſaid 


puniſhment was neceſſary— [ ſaid reformation 
was requiſite; nor did I then dream, an advocate 
againſt the idea would ſtand up. Neither did I 


mean to annihilate the rights of the voters of 


Vor. II. K boroughs 
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boroughs nothing unjuſt would I wiſh to ſee 
done, Let theſe be added to the large towns and 
counties, whereby their individual rights will be 
preſerved, and repreſentation become more equi- 
tablethan at preſent, The difficulty attending this 
enterprize, need not affright us z provided we re. 
flect, that in the reign of Henry the 6th == a 
weak and diſhonourable reign==a great body 
were disfranchiſed of theix tights to eleftion, 
The queſtion being put, it was carried, That 

a Reformation of the Repreſentative Body is no 
ans # 4 prevent undue Influence, 


M ARCH 


1 


(on 1 


MARCH 27th, 1780; 


Would, or would not, the depriving the 
petty Boroughs of the liberty of ſending Mem- 
bers to Parliament, and adding their quotas 
to the counties and cities, be likely to remove 
* evile attending an influenced eld, - 


O N E can imagine every venta enter. 
tainment, at places like the Forum, to be 


za. Without the leaſt diſparagement to 


others, I believe the opinion of the public will 
authorize us to ſay, few happened with us, ſave 
what merited the attention\of the ſtudious, The 
Gentlemen who favoured us with their ſenti- 
ments, for the moſt part attendedy and ſuch were 
their abilities, that by doing juſtice to their 
ſubjects, they gained honour to themſelves, _ 

Though the purpart of the above queſtion, 
at this period, engroſſed public converſation ; it 
nevertheleſs failed in producing the effects, 
which might have been imagined, 


It was adopted by a Stranger, who told us 
This was his firſt attempt to ſpeak in public; 


wherefore, he craved the indulgence of that So- 
ciety, ſo celebrated for its candour. 


K 2 — 
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Mr. Preſident, 
I hope the right of the people to meet, and 


deliberaße on their own important ' ibtereſts, 


whether with a view to praite, or. conſult the 
means of puniſhing, thaſe to whom they may 


have intruſted them, ls a right of which Britons 


will never gllaw themſelves to be deprived, 


When Egbert became the firſt Sovereign of 


England, having united, or ſubdued to his ſway, 
the Saxon Heptarchy, it was found neceſſary 


to ſend men of experience, and approved abili. 


ties, with a view to repreſent the caſe of the 
diſtant parts of the Empire, and to watch over 
the common weal, When Monarchs themſelves, 
dared to encroach on the liberties of the peo- 
ple, theſe repreſentatives, being then virtuous 
men, never failed to diſplay equal obſtinacy in 
the defence, Thus the Barons brought the 
uſurping, yet daſtardly King John to his ſenſes. 

The boroughs now called petty, I believe, on 
examining our hiſtory, will be found to haye 
been formerly great. In all countries, villa 


ges are the alpha and omega of cities, Theſe, 


| like ſtates or individuals, have their infancy, 
their ſtrength, their fall, A greater difficulty 
attends unfolding the cauſes, owing to which 
| they have become deſpicable, I confeſs, my 
own inability to attempt the work, with the 


feaſt proſpect of giving ſatisfaction, either to you, 
Sir, | 


_ 8 1 3 . 


: m 
Sir, or myſelf: while it is a palpable truth, that 
to ſuch a pitch of venality are they now come, 
as to have well nigh ruined the glorious fa- 
bric of the Britiſh conſtitution, They are bought 
and fold at the nod of the Miniſter z nay, ſo 
glaring are frequently the terms of ſale, that 
there are men who boaſt of the character of Bo- 
rough-jobbers, Theſe rotten Boroughs ſend 
zoo members to the Houſe==an evident majo- 
rity-=yet the voters, 'tis allowed on all hands, do 
not exceed 6000, Intolerable inſult on the pri- 
vileges of Britons | 
The ſecond Speaker, thought it was now high 
time to ſpread a plaiſter for the malady, unleſs 
we thought it deſperate, He lamented the care- 
leſsneſs ſhewn, in the election of proper men to 
ſo great a truſt, How cautious were the Athe- 
nians in particular, and the Grecians in general, 
ere they elected an individual to a place in the 
public courts, or councils, None but the ex- 
perienced and wiſe wete admitted into the Ro- 
man ſenate : while virtue and integrity lived un- 
ſullied among them: Nor into a Britiſn Parlia- 
7 ment, could any, ſave Gentlemen of well known 


1 and tried principles, find admittance, till we 
loſt the ſubſtance, by adhering to the ſhadow ;' 
: contenting ourſelves with the name, inſtead of 
5 the reality. The evil had widely ſptead, before 
. ve thought of exploring the cauſe, Far more 


TO) K 3 relſpectable 
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reſpectable was the Parliament of England, 
when cities or boroughs aſſiſted with money, if 
they did not altogether maintain, their members, 
than now, when their repreſentatives are able to 
buy them, 

I will maintain, Sir, a Member of Parlia- 
ment ought to be a man of education, and of 
knowledge ; particularly in what regards the 
commercial, and political intereſts of the coun- 
try. He ſhould be an adept in the ſcience of 
Government ; and have cloſely ſtudied the vari- 
ous forms thereof, which have reached our 
times; eſpecially thoſe now ſubſiſting, with 
which we may have national connections; and 
above all, that form, under which it is our feli- 
city to live. Good God | what a toil there would 
be to the Speaker, to iſſue writs for new elec- 
tions, were none, ſave men of the above deſcrip- 
tion, allowed to keep their ſeats | It would 
very nearly reſemble a general election. 

A great writer eſtimates the inhabitants of 
Britain and Wales, to be five millions; and 
how comparatively few are the number of the 
eleftors | It hath been urpeds that the bulk of 
the people have not capacities to elect, How do 
they know that? Or, who can pretend to ſay, 
that they who do vote, are a whit better qualified 
than thoſe who do not? Witneſs the Corniſh 


ene beſides pot-walloppers.y = where & 
FE number 
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number of elreumſtances, many of them of the 
moſt trifling nature, give a right. He mentioned 
a Borough within his own knowledge, where 17 
indigent people chuſe the repreſentatives z about 
whom they only enquired, whether they were 
rich- or poor; ſince, in the alternative of the 
queſtion; they were moſt deeply intereſted. _, 

In a word; if an equal repreſentation. took 
place, virtuous people having ſome chance of 
ſucceſs, might oppoſe whatever propoſitions, 
contrary to the conſtitution, the Miniſter ſhould 
make. | 

The Gentie muh who ſpoke next, diliked the 
terms of the queſtion ; which, he contended, did 
not convey any adequate idea of the caſe before 

us. He did not favour us with the leaſt amend- 
ment z probably proceeding from his love of 
order, 

He did not colticide with the laſt Speaker, in 
hi remarks about the neceſſity of electing only 
men of education, I aver, Mr. Preſident, that 
literature ſtands as highly revered by me, as by 
that Gentleman: ſincerely; do 1 wiſh, men of 
ſcience were rewarded edual to thelr merit : nor 
would it give a purer pleaſure to any breaſt 
than mine, did 1 find the majority of our ſenate 
ſuch, I elaim the right of aſking him and let 
him or any one preſent, anſwer It the Briziſh 
Parliament now void of ſuelf men .So much the 


reverſe, that ſome of the greateſt, and moſt 
FT learned 
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leatned characters i in the kingdom, have ſeats in 
| one or other of the Houſes, RES 
The joſtle of t the Miniſter has, doubtleſs, OC- 
cage much complicated miſchief to the con- 


cerns of liberty. For what elſe, ſave the decay 
of trade, hath added the weight of the city of 


London, to the oppoſition ? Suppoſe, however, 5 


elections are influenced—in my. opinion, it can- 
not be totally remedied ; ſince, if ſtopped one 
way, it muſt o operate another. Entirely agree- 
ing with the maxim of Sir Robert Walpole 
that every man has his price I think it moſt 
adviſable, for the common concern, to let things 
of this nature remain as they are. 

The fourth Speaker, with his uſual 6 
ald, He moſt cordially joined in the with, that 
every t man had a vote==nay, that women might 
have one too, provided, they were mattied 
whereas, if old maids, they ſhould be taxed, and 
obliged to bear a double burden of the affairs 
of ſtate. . 

With reſpect to Boroughs, Sir, they are ſo 
venal, that to deſcribe particulars, is only telling 
every body what they already ſufficiently know, 
Pot: wallopping Boroughs, there are m and can any 
man in his ſenſes, deny them to be a diſgrace to 
the community ? Such Boroughs ſend repreſen- 


| tatives to Parliament, while ſeveral large towns, 


guat of wennde of inhabitants, with other 
Bone places 
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1 
places of great opulence, enjoy not the privilege! 
The Borough of Old Sarum, is forced to ere& a 
booth for the election, there not being in it, a 
decent place to contain the candidates, and the 
five voters. What a ſhame, ſach a place ſhould 
have the right of ſending two out of the ' | 
members, which number ſit for England and 
Wales'! Sheffield, Brimingham, and other 
places of great trade, crouded with people, and 
buly in every art, ſend none 

He owned his ſurprize, at the laſt Speaket's 
thinking it neceſſary there ſhould be an influ- 
ence, For his part, he really thought there 
ſhould be none. The ignorance of Corniſh. men, 
he had heard, was wondrouſly great==but, if any 
thing better than idiots, they muſt feel the 

weight of taxes z unleſs theſe boots, owing to 
the abje& ſituation wherein they had been hi. 

_ therto held, ſhould have really loſt the "_ 
feelings of human nature, | 
Soon may the Pheenix of our once glorious 
conſtitution, atife from the aſhes of impolitic 
_ meaſures | | 

But, Sie, we are told, theſe Boroughs were 
formerly places of conſequence, which are now 
become ſo deſpleable:—it may be ſoz till it 
muſt have looked better, if proofs had been ſub«' 
joined. Admitting they had — what then! 
Doth any country we ever heard of, as to its 
towns and villages, e continue invariable? No. 

Wherefore, 
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| Whettefore, fnce time, with other caſual tir: 
cutnſtances; hath altered the importance of 
places; a change in the niode of eleftion ought 
to have ſucceeded, in order to preſerve both 


propriety and jaſtice, 
We have been told, If Parliaments were an- 


nual, a deal of confuſion would enſue. In op- 
poſition to which, I am confidently of opinion, no 
more would follow, than does on St. Thomas's- 
day, for the election of comman-councilmen ; 
which paſſes in ſo great obſcurity, that few think 

any thing about it, and fewer ſtill hear of it. 
The Gentleman who followed him, immedi- 
ately, after his addreſſing the Preſident, declared, 
this kingdom was partially repreſented. To 
Whom are the people to look up for redreſs of 
 & heinous an injury, but to their repreſenta- 
tives? who, as they apprehend, had been de- 
puted to the place where they ſat, in order to 
protect them againſt the undue influence of the 
Crown, i 
Boroughs, Sir, mould be active officers, in 
order to effect a general reform, There are, in 
the groſs, about i 14,000. eleQtors ; what a num- 
ber muſt be in Cornwall, ſuperior to the other 
parts of the _—_— when it ſends e 
members | . | 

The next Srecks! was raider wecken then 
witty z. notwithſtanding his attempting the laſt, 


by. reverting to the idea concerning the ladies : 
— 5 
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and in "wy if he ſaid any thing to the purpoſe; 
which we judge he did. not, it was a double 
entendre which men of ſenſe will always re- 
probate. | 
He again was followed by. a Gentleman, who 
beautifully, and ſeverely checked the vein of 
abominable ribaldry, introduced eſpeeially by 
the laſt Speaker; which, he declared, he was 
vexed to perceive in the leaſt countenanced by 
ſo genteel company; the major part of hom, 
he hoped, deteſted it; though, in the mean time, 
they might not be aware, that to laugh at it, 
was in ſome meaſure to promote it. This di- 
rectly reduced the noiſe, and eſtabliſned order. 

He then directed his attention to the queſtion 
whereon he obſerved, how eaſy it was to mul. 
tiply and to diſclaim on the exiſtence of political 
_ evils, People may be found, to whom mere 
aſſertions appear equally weighty, and ſtand in 
the place of proofs, If there is undue influence 
that is, if thoſe on the other ſide the queſtion, /] 
cannot diſprove the fact then we are immedi- 
ately told to be eaſy, for it is neceſſary, x. 

If there im a midnight-bill to be carried and 
who, acquainted with recent inſtances, dare 
deny the Miniſter hath many ſuch ? —Iit could 
not paſs without influence, and that of a power» 
ful kind. The foundation of our complaints, is 
not ſo much the thing itſelf, as the ſources of 


TT 
it; with the ends to which it is directed. It is 


not its exiſtence we arraign, but the cauſe: we 


wiſh i it to ariſe from virtue and popularity; not 
from cabinet councils, or from the treaſury, 
Whence originated the influence, tearing men 
from every tender and domeſtic tie, to ſend them 


to America; when thoſe ſo ſent, ſerupled not 


to proclaim, that, in their opinion, the cauſe was 


inglorious and unjuſt ? 
Mr. Preſident, leaſt theſe fair one's alluded 
to, conclude me to be à rude, or ill-bred man, 


if I paſs them unnoticed z I declare, the infer- 


ence drawn, not to be a juſt one; ſeeing we 


were haranguing about the ſecuring of our pro- 


petty, and the preſerving of our liberty 1 Where. 
as, reſpecting the females, we all know it is this 


very cireumſtance which often ſo deeply dif- 
treſſes them \ and the ſpeedler they get rid, 


both of thelr liberty and property, they invarl- 


ably are the better pleaſed, Nay, there are many | 


of the privileges, to which the ſex are entitled, 


denied them, till they have poſitively and le» 
gally parted, with the above, What charmer, 


Sir, in thoſe galleries on each ſide of you, would 


not 'chearfully reſign them, by the firſt dawn of 


| ro-morrow's ſun, did ſhe,, approve, of the re- 
ceiver ? All this is natural, and praiſe.worthy z 


even the ladies think it adyantageous. But 
what reſemblance | is there between this, and the. 


disfranchiſement 
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aisfranckiſcment of Boroughs ? Can it be, with 
any ſhew of reaſon, maintained, that it is proper 


to take away charters ? Perhaps it cannot. 


What is this to the purpoſe ? we never dream- 
ed of reſting the ſtrength of the argument 
here. We aſk, in the firſt place, Is the poſſeſs 
fion juſt ? We ſay, Sir, It is not; — and if ſo, 
then there can be no injury in depriving them of 
what they never conſtitutionally inherited. Re- 
ſpecting the right of voting, on which much 
hath been this evening ſaid , I really think every 
man ſhould have a voice, ſeeing every man hath 


life, liberty, and perſonal ſervices, to pre. 


ſerve, and which may otherwiſe be malmed or 
deſtroyed, 10 ſum up the matter, Sir, Is It not 
probable, that corruption will find eafleſt agceſh, 
in eorporations, and Where the voters are fewer, 
than in eities and large towns, where the num · 


bers frequently would be contraſted, ith the. 


preſent eaſe, av a thouſand to one ? | 
The eighth Speaker allowed the lnequality, 
of repreſentation to be obvIous, Whatever be. 
the form of government, there muſt neovſtally 
be many things reſembling thoſe in the patural 
world z where, though evils are inevitable, be · 
cauſe, they remotely become the preventatives 
of greater, he, for ſimilar reaſons thought re. 
| preſentation had better be kept on its preſent. 
footing, than hazard the incanveniencirs re- 
ſulüing 
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ſulting from even the beſt Intended alteration, 
Who can pretend to paint all the uproar and 


confuſion that would attend annual eleftions ? 


Notwithſtanding ſo many advocates for this, 


Rand forth, whoſe good ſenſe and excellent rea- 
ſoning, on other ſubſeste, he ſo much adinired, 


he hymbly conceived they had been rather eon. 
wradiftery in theit remarks upon peverty and 
rlehes, as AY cauſes in eledtion Buff. 


nelh, 

Tie acknowledged it was a nice matter te ai 
franehlſe Boroughs z and before we eenelude 
the expediency of the meaſure, we ought very 
elofely to examine the canſequences of what we 
mean to ſubſtitute in its room, No doubt, ſuch 
a city as Weſtminſter, ought to have more re- 
preſentatives, than the deſpicable Borough of 
Old Sarum, He warmly replied to the idea of 
a midnight bill ; which, by the bye, he ſuſ- 
ſpected were oftner fabricated under party in- 
fluence, vulgarly called patriotic zeal, by thoſe, 
who, though ſimply called oppoſers of the Mi- 
nifter, were, under that diſguiſe, the bittereſt 
and moſt prevalent enemies of their country. 


Clandeſtine were their proceedings = — deep their 


ſchemes et, happily, few of them, in conſe- 
quence, were more than mere ephemera. What 


are Jour * 85 * s, and S, but 
5 the 


I dlluding ws re re this evening, 


©. - -# Mad. at as = 2 
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the leaders of needy factleu fouls Þ If-you 
- wiſh to give theſe noblemen a higher deſigna⸗ 
tion, they are the directory of your Paws, your 
Boo, and your Boo; - who yelp at 
whomſpever their empleyers, and feeders hook 
them. | 
he ninth Speaker inmediately replled te the 

laſt; then entered inte a diſquiſitien ef the 
eauſes, Why towns were fo much growded- and 
ylllages in theſe later days rather delbrted-1 in 
_ explaining which, he diſplayed his uſual ean- 
deve and Judgement z and eencluded with this 
remarkable aſſertion, relative to the point in de- 
bare, That the matter was mere on a par than at 
firſt flght was credited ; for oppoſition buy votes 
as well ag the other party, only fear their purſe 
will not be able to keep pace with the Trea- 
ſury bag. —The applayſe wherewith the Society 
received this, ſhewed their belief of its truth. 

The Gentleman who concluded the debate, 
chiefly confined himſelf to reply to the mid- 
night bill, as it had been painted by his lite- 
rary friend in the gallery. This idea was a good 
deal purſued this evening, though the ſubſtance 
of both the wit and the argument reſted here: 
One ſide urged, that the ſchemes of Admini- 
ſtration were ſuch, as dreaded the light — being 
unable to ſtand an impartial ſcrutiny; wherefore 
they courted the ſhade, and could only receive 
a ſanction 
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funden from the hours of darknefs With 


equal poignaney, it was replied, Juſt the re. 
verſe, 80 afflduous' are the'Mihiftty, that they 


labour night and day for the publle weal; and 


I theſe bawling Parfiory were as vigilant for the 


welfare of their country, as they pretend, they 


would not grudge even the midnight hour, to 


prevent a bill paſſing, which they deemed un- 
friendly-r> the intereſts of thelr conſtituents, 


and:the body of the people at large. 
The queſtion being put, it was carried; 


That depriving the petty Boroughs of the liberty 
of ſending members to Parliament, and adding 


their quoras to the counties and cities, would de 
likely, to remove the evils attending an infly- 
enced election. 
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I: it agreeable to the Maxim of fund 
Policy, for any Proteſtant Government 00 
teltrate Popery # 


O ſooner was the queſtion ad from the 
chair, than a Gentleman judiciouſly ob- 
ſerved, that ſome Proteſtant governments were 
ſo ſituated, as rendered the toleration unavoid- 
able: beſides, they were under ſuch prediea- 
ments, that ere we enquired, what was po- 
litie or impolitic for them to do ? it would be 
neceſſary to examine their various connexions 
and forms of police, which he apprehended to be 
quite foreign to the queſtion, as intended by the 
propoſer: - wherefore 1 humbly moved, That 
inſtead of the words © any Proteſtant govern- 
ment,“ © Great Britain” ſhould be put. This 
amendment being approved of — the ſame Gen- 
leman ſpoke to this effect: 


Mr. Preſident, 

By my opening this important debate, in 
which every Proteſtant ſubject of this country 
is concerned, do not think I am the author of it, 
Believe me, Sir, the firſt intimation I had of it, 
catne from the News-papers of the day y and a 

Vol. I, L conviction 
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cohvigtian of its propriety and weight, as it now 
ſtands, brought me here. 

The matter ſcarce admits a doubt—for 9 
apprized of the doctrines and practices of Po- 
pery, will attempt to reconcile them to our li- 
berties, civil and eccleſiaſtical ? Did we grant 


the affirmative of the queſtion, it would fall 


little ſhort of excluding, at leaſt as to the ideas 


of right, the preſent family from the throne ;. 
who, under the moſt ſolemn oaths and declara- 
tions of Proteſtantiſm, poſſible to be deviſed by 


human wiſdom, originally obtained it. We need 
only caſt our eyes on the formalities of a 
coronation, to perceive the peculiarity of the 
obligation. That a breach thereof may forfeit 
the Crown, look at the contemptible and miſ. 
guided family of Stewart. What elſe diſrobed 


them of majeſty — drove them from the realm, 


and overwhelmed thoſe deluded princes in the 


deepeſt miſery ? 
Looſe notions of toleration have done a world 


of miſchief. The doctrine of unlimited tolera- 


tion is ſingularly palatable to the preſent age: 
probably owing to this, that the medium be- 


| tween, ſuch a toleration, and a groſs ignorance. of 


all kinds of religious truths, with the uſual con- 
comitant, a vicious practice, is ſcarce percep- 
tible. I wiſh every man to enjoy. with ſecurity 


his gun opinions in religion; but there is a wide 
IT 9 difference 


= 6p 1 
difference betwixt his doing this, and his tryitig 
every means to propagate them: notwithſtand- 
ing the eaſineſs of proving them inimical to 
the well being of fociety, and the deareſt rights 
of mankind, Such, I confeſs, 1 think the Ro- 
miſh are = ergo, not to be tolerated, 

With aſtoniſhment did J lately read the pages 
wrote by a Gentleman of the Temple; wherein 
he aſſerts, that government hath nothing to do 
with opinions; as if theſe were not the promp- 
ters to action. That non- reſiſtance and paſſive 
obedience are due to Kings, this writer con- 
feſſes to be a tenet of the church of Rome; 
and what Briton of a genuine breed, would not 
rather loſe the laſt drop of blood, than affent to 


| the infernal doctrine | When Sovereigns forger 


they are men, they inſtantly become unfit 
for the trappings of royalty and he who can 
be abſurd enough to imagine, the great Creator 


of the univerſe made millions to be fubſervient 


to the caprice of his temper, or the fury of his 
paſſions, muſt himſelf have been formed of the 
groſſeſt clay, and animated by a moſt n 
cal ſoul ! 

Another article of their deſpicable creed, is, 
that no faith is to be kept with heretics z and 
need I tell you, Sir, they ſtamp all with that 


deſignation, who are not within the pale of their 


communion ? Is not this overturning all mo- 
L 2 rality= 


I as8 } 
rality deſtroying every civil compact, and tear- 
ing out by the root, all common honeſty ? Is it 
not opening a door, nay, furniſhing an excuſe, 
for every ſpecies of wickedneſs ? 

The dethroning of princes forms another part 
of their eccentric ſyſtem. No leſs than 15 Popes 
have uſurped this circumſtance in practice, 
which the reſt in theory have aſſerted; and of 
the 15 monarchs, whom they excommunicated, 
two were in this country; viz, King John, and 
King Henry the Eighth. 

He was followed by a Gentleman, who gave 
it as his opinion, that univerſal toleration is 
right; nor thought it prudent for the State ever 
to interfere with religious ſentiments, whether 
orthodox or heterodox y or indeed, whether there 
were any ſettled modes of belief at all. Conſi- 
dering the uſe generally made of them, and 
the actions to which they impelled, with the 
turn frequently given to the temper, it was 


to him problematical, whether a man totally 
devoid of what goes under the name of religion, 


did not make the beſt member of ſociety ? 
What right have we to blame thoſe not edu- 


cated as we are? Here the matter greatly reſts 


== ſ\nce if we had been born there, we ſhould 


have been Roman Catholics, and they, if born 


here, would be ſtaunch Church of England 


men == each, perhaps, equally ignorant of the 
evidences 


Saw] 

evidences of Chriſtianity ; ſave that they tena- 
ciouſly adhered to the firſt form ſubmitted to 
their view. Conſequently, arraigning a man for 
being of this, and of that religion, is the ſame, as 
if a man found fault with Heaven, for diſpoſing 
his lot, rather in one place, than in another. Oh 
which grounds, this Gentleman maintained it 
politic, to tolerate Popery, and whatever elſe 
people had a mind to; for, ſaid he, perſecu- 
tions are under each mode, and only differ in 
name, or in the manner of GY them. 
ſelves. 

The third Speaker contended, it was an 
axiom in politics, to encourage population as 
much as poſſible. What effects this, becomes an 
object of ſerious deliberation to the State. With 
reſpe& to religion, it is common to talk con- 
cerning it, without caring much about it. It 
keeps us a little longer from yawning, when We 
have got nothing entertaining to ſay ; and then 
for the moſt part, it tires us ſo faſt, that being 
the laſt ſubject we enter upon, we get ſobn lan- 
guid— then think of going to bed, ' 

By not tolerating Catholics, we rob the ſtate 


of uſeful members, in the ſeveral departments of 


arts, manufactures, andeven in the learned pro- 
feſions, Science depends much upon an en- 
larged turn of mind, which 'poſitively prohibits 
by ddt paid to religious diſtinctions. 
L 3 The 
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The ſplendor to Which this country hath ariſen, 


is not owing to one particular nation or ſet of 


men, but to an aſſemblage gathered from every 
quarter. Might not a Daniel de Foe hence ſay, 
that a true-born Engliſhman was a contradic- 

tion, knowing England, like Rome, aſſimilated 
what was uleful from very corner of the globe, 


to lay the foundation of its own greatneſs? A 


Swiſz a Ruſſian = a Frank - and an Engliſh» 
man, are on a par, with relation to their utility 
in manufactures, ſuppoſing their knowledge and 
ſtrength to be equal. Ought we to be ungrate- 
ful? and are we not ſo, in denying protection 


and liberty to the Roman Catholics, though we 
own ourſelves much indebted to the Hugenots 


indeed z who, flying from perſecution, enriched 


us with their knowledge and aſſiduity ? Moſt of 


what we poſleſs in this reſpect, came from the 


eaſtern parts of Europe, Shall we exclude 


them? Will it be politic? would it be wiſe ? 

\ | Mankind, Sir, are like potatoes — keep them 
long upon one ground, and they loſe their 
virtue — croſs them, and you mend the breed, 
He complimented the firſt Gentleman for the 
warmth, and tenor of his ſentiments, with which 
he coincided upon the whole ; and begged leave 
juſt to remind him, that too much zeal often 
ruins itſelf, by its own heat and impetuoſity. 


Leave Religion to its native worth and influ- 


ence; 


1 
4 
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ence; to its duties and their product. By theſe 
let it ſtand or fall. Away with your lazy Lords 


Spiritual — they are the proud fleſh of your 


conſtitution z=make n en or Preach- 
ers, of them all. 

Popery hath been deſcribed Jately i in moſt hi- 
deous forms, Becauſe we once heard of a Hy- 
dra, muſt we always conclude there exiſts one ? 
How puerile the thought ! there is no danger of 


its ſpreading now y men know too much to re- 


receive its abſurdities, or do any thing but laugh 
at the ridiculous edifice of its pompous inſig · 
nificancy, The .pretenſions of the Romiſh 
Church are not more blaſphemous than they ate 
falſe; It a little dazzles at firſt ſight = bur 
all behind the curtain is abomination and darle- 
neſs, Ignorance is truly the mother of Ca- 
tholic devotion, The ſtory of the Proteſtants 
in the valley of Piedmont — the maſſkcre''6f 
Paris, which laſted for eight days, and in which 


above an 100,000 Proteſtants were ſlain, with 


ſuch like, affright the imagination, harrow up 
the ſoul, and when cooly reflected on, fill with 


the moſt diſguſting ideas. But civilization hav- 
ing made greater progreſs, no country or go- 


vernment on earth, durſt now, with an at- 

tempt ſuch horrid ſcenes of blood. My 
Taking the ſubject in a different! point of 

e as connected with the liberties of this 
5 L 4 country, 
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country, I really think” it wrong to tolerate 
them, Becauſe, Sir, I belleve there is ſuch 
a thing 'as'' poliſhed barbariſm — ſtrange as 
the expreſſion may ſeem, 'tis true z—nor are 

the ſteps from the one to the other ſo difficult, 
ay we are apt to conceive, Now conlidering the 
ſervility of Frenchmen, and the well known 
arts of the Catholics, I really apprehend it 
to be dangerous, and highly impolitic, to tole- 
rate them. 

The Gentleman who ſpoke fourth in the de- 
bins, principally confined his obſervations to 
the laſt and ſecond Speaker,-Whether he had 
Heard the applauſe given to a Gentleman, who, 
ſome months before, had obtained univerſal 
praiſe, from entertaining the Society, by an ex- 
cellent ſpeech, in the form of dialogue between 
him and his friend, we ſhall not ſay : he, 
however, purſued the ſame tract. He men- 
tioned his ſpeech to his friend, againſt Popery ; 
viewing it as a ſyſtem hoſtile to freedom, and the 
rights of mankind. His friend replied, — That 
it was entirely owing to early prejudices, why 
we had the leaſt objections to the reception of 
one religion more than another; the high æra 
of mental improvement corrected theſe, and 
led to more juſt inferences. The maxim, Nulla 
__ 1 cum ee might once have 
Jails t „% e199) 71 deen 
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been true, and in former times ant: bus 
is far from being ſo now. vob 

Another argument is == the fone power 
elaimed in temporals, as in ſpirituals, by arrogant 
Rome: conſequently, as the Reverend Mr. 
W==y ſays, in his printed letter, They can 
« give no ſecurity for their peaceable deport- 
ment.“ His friend replied, This muſt be 
wrong reaſoning==were it ſimply for this, that 
wherever Popery is eſtabliſhed, we find the 
laws of juſtice and common honeſty equally 
followed as in other countries, 

The third argument he adduced, for the i im- 
policy of tolerating Popery, is, that one of the 
eſſentials claimed by his moſt fallible Holineſs 
the Pope, is, the power of pardoning ſin; a cir- 

cumſtance of fo atrocious a nature, that the man 
who dare aſſert it, muſt be a n and he n 
can believe it, muſt be a fool 

Much have we heard Suk nde or 
their abetters, about their turn for perſecution 
being changed. God grant it may be ſo = but 
ſurely the beſt way of proving this, would have 
been to mention times and opportunities, where 
they have had the power, without manifeſting 
the inclination. How can we then be ſure, the 
boaſted change hath taken place? What can we 
reaſon, hut from what we know? Did they not 
make our ſtreets ſwim with blood? Did they 
not, when they with impunity could, make the 

fires 
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fires ariſing from the martyrdom of Proteſtants, 
even fright the ſkies? And ſhall we unguard- 
| edly ſhake hands with ſuch people? For bid it 
propriety, and a concern for truth — Thoſe who 
would force the unnatural cement, do nothing 
leſs, in fact, than ſay, Well, let us: unite, and 
by our charity convince them, our breaſts eaſily 
forgive z though we never yet were in their 
power, when they did not play the tyrant.—On 
the contrary, his friend thought the Roman Ca» 
tholics were adherents to public virtue, * 

The Society ſeemed to regret he did not tell 
them, how his friend proved this, | 
According to him, it ſignified not, whether 
mankind worſhipped Mars, or Venus, or Jeſus, 
and the Apoſtles, After all, he thought Chriſ- 
tianity was eſtabliſhed upon grounds of a poli- 
tical nature, too firm to be ſhaken, 

Our Orator ſeemed now to have caught con« 
viction from his friend; and therefore exclaimed 
Who, Mr, Preſident, doth not know, that 
the papal power roſe upon the ruins of the Ro- 
miſh Empire, and effected that by policy, which 
the other did by valour ? Now and then, in- 
deed, ſpecious pretexts were found; for in- 
ſtance, what ſainted Thomas-a-Becker, ſave, that 
contrary to the ordinary juridical proceedings of 
this country, he was put to death? After a very 
natural ſeries of events, a reformation took 

place z 
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place; and emigrants from this country, be- 
came enemies to it, All which favours my 
concluſion, that we ſhould unite in defence of 
our native ſoil, be our religious tenets what 
they will, Univerſal and unſhackled toleration, 
therefore, I think right. 
| ReſpeRting Ireland; the man is to be held in 
perpetual eſtimation, who brought in the Bill; 
the tendency whereof, was to deſtroy the uſual 
animoſities, and coagulate ſuch apparently op- 
poſite intereſts, His idea of the term toleration, 
in truth, was, that every man ſhould think, at 
leaſt in religious matters, juſt as he pleaſed 
and acknowledged, that he always had admired 
the idea of Swift - importing, that the civil magi- 
ſtrate has no right to interfere with ſpeculative 
opinions; though it is his province to prevent 
the publication of them, if they are repugnant 
to either the eſtabliſhed police, or religion of the 
country, 

The Gentleman who ſpoke fifth, was a Ro- 
man Catholic, but apparently of a very liberal 
turn of mind, To this effect he ſaid: 


Mr. Preſident, 


On religious queſtions, beyond all aber it 
is exceedingly difficult to lay aſide partialities; 
whether contracted from clime, habit, or educa- 
tion, To decide with preciſion on ſuch a point, 
| | as 
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as that before us, we muſt diveſt ourſelves of 
theſe z which when done, will both fix our judg- 
ment, and better it, 

No countryman is ſenſible of his abſurdi- 
ties, till che ſees them contraſted with the 
manners of others; on which account, he ap- 
prehended natural ruſticity to be in a great 
meaſure taken off by the ſprightlineſs of fa. 
reigners. We Engliſhmen have far better heads 
and hearts, than tempers, We want ſomething 
to. enliven us, which thoſe of other countries 
bring us, conſequently, their introduction con- 
duces to our melioration. Why ſuf] pect danger, 
without a cauſe of fear? A Prince once upon 
the Britiſh throne, intended to make Popery the 
religion of this country; view the price he 
paid for the attempt! 

Beſides, why complain fo bitterly of an Act, 
which only gives a little liberty to a very great 
body, of people in this country, which the Ro- 
man Catholics certainly are. Nor is it more 
than they are entitled to; ſeeing a Proteſtant 
may live peaceably, and without moleſtation, 
any where, ſave in Spain. The preſent diſtreſſ- 
ed circumſtances of this country, induce us 
to make them our friends; that they have 
ſhewed themſelves ſo, is a point which none can 


deny. 
He was followed by a Gentleman, 1 0 * 


clared 
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elared his ignorance of the evils reſulting from 
the toleration. They had never fallen under this 
obſervation, As to the maxim, which had been 
ſo peculiarly inſiſted on, namely, Nulla fides 
tenenda cum heretico, why dwell ſo much, upon 
what in common life produces no bad effects? 
When did you ever ſee them break. the rules of 
morality, pleading the above as an excuſe ? If 
they can be proved good ſubjects, why not tolerate 
them? We own there have been maſſacres; but 
conſider thoſe times, and the preſent, with the max- 
ims regulating the one and the other. It is more- 
over, contrary to truth, that Papiſts are hoſtile to 
liberty - witneſs Ireland, where there are more 
Roman Catholics than Proteſtants ; yet ſee the 
ſtand they have lately made, in defence of 
their rights and privileges: witneſs Holland, 
where there is the exiſtence of liberty or look 
at the Swiſs Cantons, ſupported by their free- 
dom, and unſhaken union, moſt religiouſly pre. 
ſerved, notwithſtanding they are, in A gest | 
meaſure, made up of Papiſts. | 

Proteſtants are tolerated in France, as Pai 


are in England: and ſome of the greateſt cha- 


racters in that kingdom, who have reached the 
higheſt honours, belong to thar perſuaſion —wit- 
neſs Marſhal Saxe Durand and Neckar, their 

preſent financier, 
Are we, Sir, at this time of day, to ain 
about rituals and ceremonies ? No ſurely. Look 
at 
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at Penſy lvania - contemplate its thouſands and 
then ſay, What praiſe is due to Mr, Penn? 1 
wiſh not for the eſtabliſhment of Popery; at the 
ſame time, ſhould be ſorry to ſee Proteſtants 
copy their manners. Even in France, the power 
of the Pope is deſpiſed z neither is it poſſible 
for common ſenſe to act otherwiſe, when uncon- 
trouled by prejudice, or unſwayed by intereſt. 
The ſubſequent Speaker, from the idea and 
definition of toleration, apprehended, there 
flowed a right for every man to think and talk 
about religion, as he pleaſed; for, as the king- 
dom of God was not of this world, the affairs 
of the preſent eould ſuffer little or no damage 
from any diſquiſition concerning the other. 
Another argument for the moſt unlimitted 
toleration, is, the influence it hath upon popu- 
lation. Need we repeat the trite remark, that 
the ſtrength of a country conſiſts in the number 


bp irs inhabitants? No. Whatever then hinders 


or diſcourages foreigners to ſettle amongſt us, 
muſt be truly impolitic : and will any thing 
more impede this, than being denied the exer- 
ciſe of their religion? Amidſt other puerile ar- 
ticles, dwelt on by the enemies to the toleration 
of Papiſts, they wiſh us to think our liberties 
are in danger from them. Quod fi ccelum ruat? 
I thought common ſenſe had long ago ex- 
ploded. 
Tis 


—' 

"Tis Proteſtants, not Papiſts, who perpetu- 
ate the remembrance of Smithfield fires: the 
motives actuating Roman Catholics then, do not 
now exiſt, We need be in no terror from them, 
Severe and cruel they may have been once 
—at preſent, they are the chimera of the mind. 
Conſider the ſtate of this country 400 years ago; 
yet patriotiſm prevailed then, more than now, 
From theſe refle&ions, it ſtrikes me, that the to- 
leration of them is politic, nay wiſe. 

To this Speaker, the next warmly retorted to 
this effect: 


Mr. Preſident, 

Sir, I would hold it incongruous to propriety, 
to arraign, or praiſe, any ſtate of religion in 
general; yet cannot avoid diſcerning the juſtice, 
wherewith this may be done, in ſome caſes, more 
than others. None ever ſtudied the tenets of 
the church of Rome, together with the decretals 
of their Popes, without perceiving how abſolute 
their hierarchy is, in the exertions of preroga- 
tive; and how inimical to every thing, ſave their 
own pretenſions, their very virtues are, 

If ever ignorance, the ſiſter of Popery, creeps 
in, Popery herſelf will quickly follow. Off. 
ſpring of darkneſs — ugly ſiſters twain ! The 
characters of their prieſts—their real ends, to- 
gether with the means they take for the accom- 

pliſhmens 
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pliſhment of theſe, continue as before : = The 
ſituation of that people is changed the ſpirit of 
their religion remains unaltered. Since they 
have wormed themſelves in ſo plentifully amongſt 
us; let us make the beſt poſſible uſe of them. 


Still the old proverbial ſaying holds true, That 


it is an exceeding happy thing to know when 
we have enough. I would not turn them out, 
as Lewis the XIVth did the Proteſtants ; but 
would adviſe the utmoſt caution, in the ſettling 
of thoſe privileges, which we grant them, 
Doubtleſs, Sir, French valets may mightily help 


the morality of our wives=and their dancing- 


maſters, and milliners, tend to raiſe the pureſt 
ideas of virtue, in our ſiſters and daughters, Set- 
ting raillery aſide, on a ſubject ſo ſerious, let us 
aſk this ſimple queſtion, Should they get into 
power, will they tolerate us ? So far from it, 
they call us heretics—=already wiſh our deſtrue- 


tion — nor are backward to applaud any ſcheme 


intended to annoy us. He muſt reaſon con- 


trary to the ſenſe of mankind, who from the 


hiſſing of the ſerpent, concludes the reptile to 
be friendly to him. 

As men, let us ſhew our candour by the li- 
berty we give and take — as Chriſtians, let our 
ph ilanthrophy diſplay itſelf, various as the 
ſtreams, which glide adown the gladdened hills: 
but let us never forget, that being Britons, Po- 


pery 
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pery is inimical to our conſtitution. Deſpotiſm 
and Popery are alſo ſiſters; for where is the 
country, where the latter is eſtabliſned, except 
the former hath a prevalency? Religion and po- 


litics are conjoined. Keep your religion pure, 


and the conſtitution will ſtand each other kind 


of ſhock. F. 


Permit me, Sir, to differ doing the Gentleman 
who was ſo particular in the definition of the 


word Toleration. He appears to me to be in 
the wrong ; ſince, though the term means, to 


bear with, it is ſtraining it indeed, to ſuppoſe 


it admits the idea of cheriſhing z which the act 

complained of, certainly does. 
The Gentleman who ſpoke next, gave great in- 

formation to the Society. He was a ſtranger, 


ſaid to be a Scotch Clergyman z who, as tutor to 
ſome nobleman's ſon, had juſt finiſhed the tour 
of Europe, If we may judge from the ſmall 
ſpecimen we had, he was not only well qualified 


for the taſk, but had travelled like x ſtudent 


of human nature, with his attention moſt _ 


i} 


ingly alive, 


So far, Mr, Preſident, ſaid this indilfigeds 


Orator, is the ſpirit of that religion from being 


amended for the better, that a decretal, ſo late 
as Pope Gregory, gives us the fulleſt grounds 


to draw our concluſion, I have heard this even- 
ing, that | Proteſtants are tolerated in France, 
Vol. II. M as 


= 
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2s much as Papiſts are in England. I wiſh the 
Gentleman had named the province where this 
took place z and had corroborated it, by indulg- 
ing us with a rehearſal of ſome of the proofs, I 
have, Sir, ſpent ſome time in France; and though 
it would have particularly gladdened me, could 
never trace any thing like this. Was it really 
ſo, would they tolerate inquiſition- courts? 
' thoſe unweildy engines, even of hell! With what 
face can it be argued, in oppoſition to this one 
known truth, that they deny chiriſtian burial 
to Proteſtants, and the free peruſal of religious 
books, whether againſt, or in defence of parti- 
cular ſyſtems ? | 
From this, our Orator went to the Highlands 
of Scotland ; where, he deeply regretted, that 
the influence of the Romiſh Church was, by far, 
too great; principally owing to their not, till 
lately, having had the requiſite care paid to 
their education in proportion as literature got 
ground, Popery of courſe, became contemptible. 
The Iſle of Herries illuſtrated this. And what 
gave riſe to the late diſturbances, which hap- 
pened in Scotland on account of religion, pro- 
ceeded chiefly from the forwardneſs of Romiſh 
zeal; thinking the minds of the people were 
more Es to It, than in fact, TOP really 
were. 
m_ the city of Ni * 1 myſelf, in the year 


1772, 
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1772; walking "of their ſtreets, and hacking 
at their. public buildings, beheld this inſcrip- 
tion, . Plenaria Indulgentia: after which, it did 
not ſurprize. me, to ſee ſuch crouds flocking 
thither. Would you, Sir, or this Society, have a 
ſtronger, or later proof, look at the terms an- 
nexed to the Douay Catechiſm, publiſhing for 
the ſpace of three years, a pardon to all the ſub- 
je&s of his moſt infallib/e Holineſs, dwelling in 
heretical countries beyond the ſea, for what- 
ever they might do or ſay, provided they only 


repeated three prayers, annexed to it, 


Here this ſenſible Speaker made ſome re- 
marks upon Ganganelli, the ſo much admired 
ſaint of many Catholics z whom yet, a number of 
well meaning people ſuppoſe, to have had his 
death accelerated by thoſe, too: eaſily. found in 
any religion, who judged him too cool in a re- 


ligious cauſe. In fine, Sir, what can we con- 


clude Popery to be, ſave. a ſyſtem of worldly 
power, invented by churchmen to anale 
1 themſelves 7 ? 


Heraclitus replied; That ae one gest rea- 
ſon why Papiſts have met with ſuch indulgence, 
may have been a political one. Ignorance often 
helps to accompliſh that, which a higher degree 
of ſcience would never permit : therefore, Mini- 
ſters having particular views, contrary to the 
conſtitution, diſcern the eaſineſs of gaining thoſe 
4. who 
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Who are ignorant, rather than the more know- 


ing, It is probable they might wiſh to ſee all 


trials here, as well as in Quebec, by jury of Ca. 
tholics, rather than Proteſtants z for a very obvi- 


ous reaſon, that the one will be eaſier . and 


managed, than the other. 


Another conſideration is, Sir, that the biaſs of 
prieſts ever hath been to favour the extremes of 
power : from the court of the profligate and a- 
bandoned Jeroboam, to that of the gracious Prince 


now upon the Britiſh throne, the genuine character 
of all prieſts have been the ſame, never to hazard 


too much for right, in oppoſition to intereſt, T's 
prove which, we need only call to remembrance 
the Briſtol petition, aſſuring his Majeſty of their 


determination to ſupport him with thelr lives 


and fortunes, till he reduced to obedience, his 


rebellious ſubjects in America, had no leſs than 


17 Prieſts to it. 
The laſt Speaker anſwered Ya who, in the 


courſe of the evening's debate, had ſaid, That 


the repeal went no farther, than to the qualifi- 
cation of them to purchaſe land, Even this 
was an intolerable grievance z ſince, in time, it 
would bring the landed property, in a great 


| meaſure, into ſuch a channel, that, being poſ- 
ſeſſors, might enable them to influence elections, 


and by this means undermine our glorious con- 
ſtitution. But this was not all; by the late ap- 
| peal, 
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peal, they alſo underſtood themſelves licenſed 
to teach openly, and do what they could to get 
ſcholars, Many proofs of this could be quoted, 
Nor did the matter reſt here; they, according to 
the deſcription given us by one, who well knew 
their forefathers the Phariſees, compaſſed heaven 
and earth to make one proſelyte. For ought 
we know it goes farther ; ſince, without reward, 
or the proſpect of the neceſſary expences be- 
ing defrayed, they undertook, nay, could be 
proved to have been at molt extraordinary 
pains, to get the education of the children of 
proteſtants. This was not only offered to poor 
people, but attempts were made to thoſe of 
| more eaſy eireumſtances, Were It not for fear 
| of hurting the delicacy of thoſe to whom they 
were made, we could name individuals, This 
eagerneſs to propagate their religion, evident in 
all periods of their hiſtory, appears from nothing 
more than this, that there is, or lately was, 
at Compoſtella in Spain, a college, dedicated to 
St. George, where eight Iriſh ſtudents are main- 
tained for ſeven years; when they are obliged, 
by oath, to go and preach the Popiſh faith in 
one of the three — my the Britiſh 
crown, | 
They have alſo authorized them, by the late 
repeal, to preach wherever they can find ability 
to open houſes of public worſhip, 
| M 3 Much 
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Much hath been ſaid about the oath of alle. 
giance they take, A member of Parliament 
ſent it me to peruſe, wiſhing my opinion on it. 
I returned for an{wer, That no honeſt Roman 
Catholic could take it, I was miſtaken =» for 
they do moſt cordially, if we Judge their prin- 
ciples by their words, 
We know, when a man is admitted a Prieſt 
of the Holy Mother Church, the number of the 
ſolemn obligations he aſſumes z yet, by another 
part of his belief, contradicts all this, 

On the queſtion being put, it was carried — 
That it is not agreeable to the maxims of ſound 
policy, for Great Britain to Favorate Popery, 
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APRIL toth, 1780. 


Whether it would not be more conſſtent 
with the Intereſts of the People of Great 
Britain, to tmmediately acknowledge the 
American Independance, upon the Terms of 
a general Peace, and a free Trade with 


them, in common with the reſt. of Europe z 


rather than to continue the War againſt 
the allied Powers, under our . Cir- 
cumſtances? 


TH IS Gueſtion came from Heraclitus; and 
no ſooner was read, than he 1 to the 


following effect: 


Mr. Preſident, 

People ought to have an object in view, other- 
wiſe it is folly, nay, madneſs and cruelty, to 
hazard the ſpilling of human blood. Admitting 
this to be wiſe, juſt, and good, it would be pro- 
per for thoſe ſtrictly to adhere to the idea of a 
wiſe king, given by Him, who knew human 
nature better than all of thoſe who ſpoke con- 
cerning it; viz. that ere he goes forth to war, 
he ſhould count the coſt, and ſeriouſly ponder 

M4 the 
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the imminent danger of leading a weaker againſt 
a ſtronger power, But, alas | our great men 
either did not know of ſuch precepts, or they 
were above following them, Yet this excuſes 
not their neglect, in calculating whether the play 
would pay the candle, 
To aſſiſt our deciſion on a point of this kind, 
permit me to take a ſhort view of the circum- 
: ſtances we are fallen from, and thoſe we are in, 
with the probable benefits accruing from our 
complying with the tenor of this queſtion. 
Need I tell a Britiſh audience, many of whom 
are merchants intereſted in, and well acquainted 
with commerce, what this country hath fallen 
from! Who doth not know, that previous to 
the commencement of the American war, we 
traded advantageouſly with the whole world, 
through the medium of America ? We were 
great —happy — and reſpected by all Europe. 
Into what an abyſs of political degradation 
are we fallen ! Beſides the loſs of 60,000 men, 
we are 200 millions in debt. Enormous ſum ! 
Whence is the intereſt to ariſe ? By ſtrange me- 
thods; extraordinaries may for a time be raiſed. 
— This is a mere temporary expedient, which 
virtually accelerates our national deſtruction. 
Contraſt our finances with thoſe of France and 
Spain, and you will find, in ſpite of all the boaſt- 
ed art of our preſent financier, that they are 
in 
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In a much worſe ſituation, France, for ſome 
years paſt, hath begun to ſee her local advan» 
tages, added to thoſe derived from an extended 
commerce — her alliance with America, the 
viſeſt ſtep ſhe ever took, hath greatly enlarged 
their notions of this matter; and from experi- 
ence, eſtabliſhed her wiſdom. She hath, Sir, in 
a great degree, taſted the ſweets, nor will it be 
an eaſy matter to make her renounce them, 

For years now ſhe hath been baſking in the eaſy 
enjoyment of that, which made us wealthy and 
great, The treaſures of Spain, are to her, the 
inexhauſtible means of carrying on an offenſive 
war, Neither is that branch of the Bourbon 
family, ſo blind to the advantages of trade, 
and commercial alliances as formerly, Even 
Caſtilian pride now doth nat entirely diſdain the 
purſuits of commerce. Look at our navy and 
theirs. During the laſt peace of inglorious me- 
mory, while our ſhips were rotting in the har- 
bours, and many uſeful mechanics refuſed ad- 
mittance into our royal dock-yards ; the houſe 
of Bourbon were gladly receiving, and liberally 
encouraging them; being bent on the improve- 
ment of their navy, They perceived what it 
was, which gave Britain the ſuperiority in laſt 
war; and like wiſe men, they laboured with 
chearfulneſs and aſſiduity, to get as nearly on a 
par as poſſible, The Britiſh fleet laſt ſummer be- 
| held 
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held a proof of their ſucceſs 3 nay, even the firſt 
Lord of the Admiralty owned, in the Houſe of 


Lords, that they could build ſhips faſter than 


we could, If report ſays true, they this ſum- 
mer will, conjoined with thoſe of Spain, add to 


their fleet no fewer than 31 ſhips of the line. 


Dare any Gentleman controvert the reform 
which hath taken place in the French navy? 
Formerly their commanders were landſmen, or 
macaronies; whereas now, they are men taken 
from merchant ſhips—honeſt ſailors, who have 
ſerved apprenticeſhips to the buſineſs—plowed 
the ocean for their knowledge made judicious 
remarks upon other nations and modes of ſervice; 
of courſe, are ſkilled in maritime affairs. We, 


on the contrary, have been forcing our ſeamen 


into the employment of other nations, more ſen- 
ſible of their worth. By ill judged, and worſe 
timed partiality to ſome commanders, and pre- 
judice to others, the ancient Britiſh ſpirit is de- 


| preſſed, Since the beginning of the preſent 


troubles, we have had far more court martials, 
than martial engagements, 

To come nearer home: See, Sir, in what a 
ferment the affairs of Ireland are | Long ſub- 
miſſive to the hard yoke of miniſterial influ» 


ence, limited trade, and rigorous taxation, they 


can bear no longer z but dare to be free : they 


elaim their natural rights, and ſeem, if we 
| may 
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may gueſs from appearances, reſolved to aſſert 
them. 

Turn next to the Weſt Indies; which, with- 
out America, muſt for ever lay much expoſed 
to the French or Spaniards, where, they will have 
eleven ſail more than laſt year, We all know 
it then proved impoſſible for us to prevent ſome 
of our iſlands falling into their hands—our fleet 
there, hath not received a proportionable in- 
creaſe; ſince, by all accounts, the fleet that 
went laſt from New York, is perfectly ſcattered 
in a heavy ſtorm, 
| How do we ſtand in point of alia ? De- 
void of any, Every power in Europe, either 
holtile to us, or ſecretly wiſhing our downfall== 
or afraid to own an intereſt, by which they may 
chance to be loſers, Add to all this, Sir, it 
would be abſolutely impolitic in them, ſince it 
might be demonſtrated, that it is the intereſt of 
every trading nation, that America ſhould be 
free. 

Here let me mention a few of the many ef. 
fects likely to enſue our granting them indepen. 
dance, and a free trade, This will moſt effee- 
tually appear, by conſidering, Firſt, What ſhall 
we lole by not doing it? Every probable 
chance of reſtoring the commerce of this coun« 
try —or of long keeping the component parts of 
the State together, On the other hand, What 

ſhall 
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ſhall we gain by acknowledging independence ? 
— A great part of the trade, if not the whole. 
The whole, Sir, we have no title to expect. Of 
this, nevertheleſs, there is not the ſhadow of a 
doubt; they entertain a ſtrong attachment to 
England, and have an eſteem for Engliſhmen, 
however juſtly. they execrate the men and mea- 


ſures, to whom they owe their preſent woes, 


Numberleſs other circumſtances concur to rivet 
this affection of the mind. With an heart, felt 
pleaſure, with a virtuous joy, they call to mind 


their original. Each will talk with rapture, and 


ſteal the hours away, rehearſing the part of 


England whence, and the varied fortunes of the 


family, from which they boaſt their lineage. 
United in religious views, will mightily facili- 
tate the rejunction. The power of this motive 
is ſelf evident; becauſe moral virtue is not fo 
univerſally practiſed, may be true: ſtill, unity 
in religion, though merely in theory, hath a 
wonderful influence on the human heart. Nor 
are they hereby obliged to learn a new language; 
in which there alſo is a preponderation in our 
favour, All ranks underſtand the rules of deal- 
ing, and the forms of buſinels, with the precite 


meaning of each term uſed, Nay, if I may ule 


a flight of fancy, ſo powerful will be the ſprings 
of attraction, that the ſhips themſelves, from 
| | that 
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that part of the world, ſhall ſail for the Britiſh 
ſhore. = 
The ſecond Speaker was a modeſt young man, 
a ſtranger z who owned himſelf unaccuſtomed to 
ſpeak in public z yet need neyer fear the being 
well received, if we may form an opinion from the 
manner he acquitted himſelf this evening, He 
firſt remarked the nature of the preſent war was 
commercial, Whoever hath the ſuperiority at 
ſea; muſt be victors. Gentlemen on both ſides 
' the queſtion, ſeem to allow that our fleet amounts 
to about 100 ſail z that of the foe, diſcounting 
thoſe lately taken by Rodney, and others of 
our admirals and captains, do not go far. be. 
yond 101; and thoſe, in the groſs, ſuppoſed to be 
inferior in number of guns, and weight of metal. 
Whence I infer, I hope with an equal title to 
credibility, as many things uttered by the laſt 
Speaker, the diſparity between our navy and 
theirs, is not ſo great as that Gentleman would 
have us believe. Neither, without my diſſentient 
voice ſhall it ever paſs, whether directly or in- 
directly ſaid, that Britiſh officers are in point of 
_ diſcipline, valour, or reform == let the Gentle. 
man call it what he will — in the leaſt ista be. 
neath thoſe of France. The very idea, I know 
not whether to call more unmanly, or more un- 
generous in a Britain to form, much more to 
utter, before an audience of this kind. 


Nay 
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Nay more, Mr. Preſident, my humble opi- 
nion is, that this 1s an improper time to grant 
a peace, Succeſs hath at laſt dawned upon the 
Britiſh arms, under the auſpices of a long neg- 
lected (ſhame burn his country's cheeks) but 
gallant Rodney; and what thrills tue joy in 
every. heart — around the head == the youthful 
head of a Prince of Brunſwick's royal line. 
Should this dawn brighten into unclouded day, 
our proſpects will be entirely altered, and patri- 
ots themſelves will be compelled to join the 
Poans of the time. How would we then blame 
ourſelves and what might not poſterity juſtly 
alledge, if we continued the conteſt under every 
diſcomfiture, yet reſigned it whenever things 
turned in our favour, . 

Conſider further, Sir, what we may, and do 
at this time call ours. Are theſe to be aban- 
doned ? Shall we drop Newfoundland - Canada 
the Weſt Indies | Forbid it intereſt — forbid 
it national honour |= Falk not of poverty in 
many caſes, eſpecially when applied to States, 
it is the mean ſubterfuge of a coward. That 
we have reſources, is evident from the wiſdom 
of Lord North, who hath laid on the taxes ſo 
judiciouſly, on what can eaſieſt bear them, that 
really we may individually ſay, they are ſcarce 
felt. „„ 

O thou glorious ſoul of the immortal Wolfe 
look 
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look down ndignation on thoſe, who would for 
peace meanly barter the product of thy martial 
toil, and ever to be lamented death! Why fink 
under fears ariſing from our want of allies, or 
from the number of our foes? Was ever this 
the characteriſtie of an Engliſhman ? Till this 
evening, never did I hear it uſed as an argu- 
ment for deſiſting from war. Think, Sir, on the 
ſtate of England in Elizabeth's time, beſet with 
manifold and warlike adverſaries, threatened 
with an armada, deemed by a haughty Philip 

to be invincible. What meaſures did that illuſ- 
trious Queen purſue? Why, Sir, in oppoſition 
to the mode recommended by the laſt Speaker, 
ſhe vigorouſly exerted herſelf. - diſpoſed her ar- 
mies properly collected her ſhips ; and by her 


own example, taught them not to fear, View. 


ing her fair pattern, let us imitate thoſe, who, 
favoured by Heaven, fought and AP 
under her royal banner, | 

Was there ever a Prince more embarraſſed 
than William the 3d, of glorious memory; en- 
circled with enemies abroad and at home not 

knowing whom to truſt ; and unſettled in that 
throne, the real rights of which he had reſcu- 
cued, and laboured to ſecure. Did he flinch 
from the arduous taſk, or forget the cauſe, on 
account of his then ſeeing only the toil? He 


5 ſtood 
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ſtood unſhaken in danger, and moderate in 
triumph. 

That we cannot equal theſe, proceeds entire 
ly from the want of unanimity among our- 
ſelves ; our commanders z eſpecially our admi- 
rals, were-wont to pant for famez and knew 
no ſtrife, but that, of who ſhould firſt, moſt 
gallantly ſtrike the foe, Now they thirſt for 
riches, and ſtudy only manceuvres. The times 
are Changed, and we are changed with them : 
the grand queſtion at this time is, Who is the 
_ greateſt favourite with the Firſt Lord of the 
Admiralty ; or to what party in the Houſe of 
Commons, doth this one, and that one adhere ? 


Our humouriſt next roſe, and ſaid, 


Mr. Preſident, 
| My mother was an exceeding good ſort of an 
old woman, not more peculiar in her manner, 
than remarkable in her ſayings z nor was ſhe 
careleſs in the application of them, Things 
did not always pleaſe the old lady—few of our 
ſex, more than of hers, are pleaſed with every 
thing—on which occaſions ſhe comforted herſelf 
by ſaying, We ſhould make the beſt of a bad 
market. To point out the analogy of the pro- 
verb to the queſtion before you, Sir, is needleſs. 


From facts, it appears, we ſucceed againſt the 
French; 
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French z but almoſt in every inſtance haye 
failed againſt our brethren, Why then not cloſe 
the unprofitable conteſt, that we may with greater 
vigor, purſue the more ſucceſsful, to which let 
me lubjoin,t he juſter one? 

The laſt Speaker, in rhapſody hath invoked the 
ſoul of Wolfe —a name not more indelibly ſtamp- 
ed on the hearts of Engliſhmen, than in the re- 
cords of fame,—Let me uſe the ſame privilege, 
and aſk, Whether he would not be in greater 
aſtoniſhment, to ſee monks ſitting in judgment 
on Proteſtants in Quebec, whence he had lo glo- 
riouſly expelled them ? 

A deal hath been ſaid about the growing na- 


ture of the French fleet, and that laſt ſummer 


ſaw a Britiſh flee before them. As I never at- 
tempt impoſſibilities, God forbid I ſhould take 
upon me to vindicate all that happened laſt ſum- 
mer, relative to our fleets. May'nt I, neverthe- 
leſs, uſe the freedom to tell what I think the af- 
fair reſembles ? School-boys have a play of this 
kind. One ſtands on ſome groundor riſing hillock, 

called Tom Tickler's Ground—the reſt of the 
boys ſtrive to reach the ſummit, on which Tom 
Tickler ſtands z but are priſoners to him, if 

they don't get off before he catches them —Juſt _ 
ſo was the French fleet's appearing off Plymouth 
laſt ſummer, They were, 'tis true, on Tom 
You, II. N Tickler's 
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Tlekler's ground, but even there ſhewed ſymp- 


toms of fear, leſt he ſhould catch them, 


We have been told, their fhips are all new 


one: -o much the better, I wiſh they had 
been all new laſt war; — ſince, conſidering the 


number we took, the greater advantage mult 
have reſulted to this kingdom, Rodney's bul- 


lets did not care whether they were old or new, 
His excellency gave them a door of utterance, 
and they made a door of entrance for them. 


| ſelves; and I truly believe, the illuſtrious Ad. 
miral, was happier to find them new ones, than 


old ones. 
One Gentleman complains, we are deſtitute 
of alliances. Does he forget Omiah ? Per. 
haps, Mr. Banks could get the Queen Obe- 
rea to be on our ſide; who might generouſly 
refuſe to ſee us worſted, — The Highlands of 
Scotland can lend us many, whom they can- 
not maintain ; and there are ſeveral ſongs of 
the Bards, yet untranſlated, owing to the origi- 


nals never having been either wrote or printed, 


which would operate more powerfully than thoſe 
of the celebrated Tyrtaeus. 
At this very inſtant, we have many German 
Princes on our fide that is, if we pay them 
for it, There is the great and mighty Prince 


of Anſpach, with ſome others, whoſe names, if 


rightly ſpelt, are more difficult to pronounce, 
than 
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than would be a ſurvey of their dominions, 
The Princeſs of Stolberg herſelf, cannot help 
glancing this way, America, it hath been ſugs 
geſted, will love us, from a recollection of what 
ſhe hath ſuffered from ug==ſtrange reaſoning |= 
but if true, then the French, I am ſure, ſhould 
doubly love us, for the many hard blows, and 
ſound drubbings we have given them, 

Concerning the Welt. Indies, why multiply 
words ? It is not to the point to ſay, We lived 
and flouriſhed before we knew them, and long 
ere we poſſeſſed them. Britons once lived con- 
rented, though naked i in the woods. Could we 
do ſo now? No Then, no more can we, in a 
commercial capacity, exiſt without them. 

A Gentleman hath ſaid, Lord N=—'s taxes are 


not felt—Heaven knows, what ſort of feelings 
his muſt be! I ſhall leave him to them, being 


aſſured, they are totally different from the ge- 
neral feelings of Engliſnmen. 

The Gentleman who ſpoke fourth in the de- 
bate, made one of the warmeſt ſpeeches, in fa- 


vour of Government, we ever heard. We were 


always glad to hear ſuch—becauſe it fomented 
debate; and there were invariably, many eager 
to reply on the other fide. 

This Gentleman, well known at Coach- 
maker's-hall, was rather a ſtranger with us, 
which we accounted a loſs. He made an intro» 
N 2 duction, 
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duction, full of maſculine ſenſe, and much to 


the point; then declared againſt granting inde- 


pendence to America - Becauſe, Mr. Preſident, 
ſaid he, America wiſhes it; neither will reſt ſa- 
tisfied with any thing ſhort of it. Let idle de- 


, claimers fay what they will—influenced, for the 


moſt part, by the diabolical motive of ſtirring 
up the people to ſedition—no man who loves 


his King, will allow, that America is departed 


from him: no, nor never ſhall depart, while 


there is a thoufand, that will die in oppoſition 


to it. Whoever thinks, or is willing to act 
otherwiſe, muſt be a parricide indeed. 

There are, I know, who have traiterouſly | 
wiſhed to ſee the 13 United Stripes flying here; 
who care nothing for England, ſo be that Ame- 
rica prevails. . Forbid it Heaven! may their 


- tombſtone be their burden, ere their eyes are 
ſatiated with ſuch infamy ! But were this ever 


to happen, I would impute it to the too great 
tenity of our laws, in permitting ſpies, or ſuſ- 


- picious characters, to live ſo ſecurely amongſt us. 


When I was in Paris, ſome years ago, I could 


not enter a coffee-houſe, where the moſt inte. 


reſting affairs of this country, nay, the very 
reſolves of its cabinet councils, did not form 
a part of the converſation, One particular I 


: will narrate. At Coachmaker's-hall, I had fre- 
quently heard young L——s, ſon to tlie late 


Preſident, 


E 
Preſident of the Congreſs, declaim on politics, 
and ſhew, in his words, an anxious concern for 
the liberties of Great Britain :==who, when in 
Paris, I heard boaſting how dexterouſly. he had 
played his part—what he had learnt—and while 


he accuſed this country, he prayed to ſee Ame- 


rica triumphant. 

He was followed by a Gentleman, who, in 
oppoſition to what had very warmly fallen from 
the laſt Speaker, ſaid, he hoped to ſee the 13 
Stripes wave in every Engliſh harbour, from a 
fœderal union; nay, be quartered by our poſte- 
rity, if we were ſo obſtinately fooliſh, as not to 
do it ourſelves, on the Britiſh enſign. The war, 
he thought, was begun in ignorance, and car- 
ried on in error; — and will now—except by im- 
mediately acknowledging the independence of 
that country, and granting her a free trade 
with the reſt of Europe terminate in Ade 
to us. 1 
We have not been content in employing To- 
mahawks German mercenaries—almoſt more 
ſavage than the former, but we have racked in- 
vention itſelf, to deviſe unprecedented means 
for their deſtruction. By the interference of plau- 
ſible Commiſſioners, ſuch as a J, or macaro- 
ronies, ſuch as a C-, we have tried the force 

of e among their friends, or to ſow dif- 
N 3 ſenſion 
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ſenſion among them; white we have ba mor- 
tified with failure, in every attempt. 

The Gentleman who ſpoke ſixth, was an in- 
benen, School maſter. 

The war, Mr. Preſident, was not b 
— years were ſpent in tampering with 
that unhappy people ;—ſo far was Adminiſtra- 
tion from being raſh, that their ſlowneſs 'hath 
been the primary cauſe of moſt of thoſe miſchiefs 
which have happened. Had they been active 
and firm at firſt, all might now, reſpecting this 
country, have been well, Their foes, equally 
as their friends, at this juncture, upbraid them on 
this account; during which ſpace of time, how- 
ever, notking from America was offered, that 
Miniſtry could with propriety receive, or to 
which the Crown, conſiſtent with its prerogative 


and dignity, could aſſent. We gave up man 


advantages for them: nor heſitated to part 
with our moſt valuable acquiſitions laſt war, 
that they might be ſatisfied; and, in their own 
opinion, live at eaſe, The ties of relation, to 
be delightful, much more uſeful, muſt be reci- 
procal, When this is actually the caſe, I ap- 
prehend, Sir, nothing merely chimerical can 
_ diſturb or break it. Will poſterity believe the 
wondrous tale, when no record, previous to thoſe 


of our day, ever knew of a country, Which, roſe 
againſt 


E 
againſt the mother country, from apprehenſion 
alone, ſave America? 

I. have alſo been in Paris, but did not per- 
ceive any inſtances, more than is ordinarily met 
with in all countries, of what the Gentleman 
who ſpoke laſt but one, mentions, 

Here this Speaker made ſeveral ſevere ſtric- 
tures on the H=s, both by ſea and land; on 
the frivolous objections which had been made to 
power; and, on the negligence, to call i it by no 
harſher name, of their public conduct which 
remarks were not much reliſhed by the Society; ; 
and as this Gentleman was always attentive to 
order, perceiving this, 

HA e reverted to the Gentleman, wh RON 
us with a ſhort hiſtory of his mother and, 
ſince we remained owners of conſiderable | ter- 
ritories in America, begged the good old woman's 
verb might be ſent there. To them it equally 
applies, as to us; for their affairs are ſtill more 
wretched than ours, conſequently, there is 
ſome hope it may ſtrike them ; at any rate, 
make the experiment teach it them, Such 
minute diſcuſſion have repreſentation and tax- 
ation, at various times received, that 1 will. 
not tire the patience of this reſpectable company, 
in dwelling upon it. We have heard many re- 
marks on ſhips the nature of them the effe&t 
of particular diets on ſeamen z together with ſe- 
— 4 veral | 
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veral other things, which may be eaſily aſſerted, 
and yield pleaſing enough ſpeculations ; but in 
politics, and in morals, we ought to take no- 
thing for granted, Wherefore, I am againſt 
granting Independence to America; but rather 
; wiſh the war againſt her to be ny pro- 
ſecuted. 
The Gentleman who. ſpoke next, ſaid very 
| little, and till leſs to the purpoſe, 

He was followed by a very lame Speaker; 
who ſaid, If the probability is as two to one, 
that the Americans will never give up indepen- 
dence, why continue the conteſt ? Reſpecting 
their alliance with France, whether it be a wiſe 
one on their part, is not the preſent buſineſs 
to examine: it can't be denied, that it is a 
powerful one, in the mean time, On the part 


of France, we all know the motive; and that 


her primary view was, a diminution of Engliſh 
ower. 

The ninth Speaker was an American refu- 
gee an amiable young man, who argued well; 
and ſpoke very modeſtly, but feelingly, on the 
point, 3 | 

Mr. Preſident, the laſt Speaker hath done 
little more than tell us, that two and two make 
four, Not denying the truth, I ſhall ſay leſs 
concerning it. France and Spain would have 


bother requiſitions to make, ſhould Independency 
be 


= 5] 
be granted them, The Britiſh Lion hath flum- 
bered ; ſhall he, on that account, when awake, 
crouch to American ingratitude, and Gallic per- 
fidy ? Proofs whereof, like the old Punica Fides, 
every nation can adduce ! Has our nobleſt 
blood been ſpilt, and our treaſures drained, to 
ſupport a cauſe which, in the end, we tamely 
relinquiſh ? Will this appeaſe the manes of 
thoſe whoſe bodies filled the trenches, or ſtrewed 
a Bunker's- hill who got a watery grave off 
Charleſtown—or periſhed ere they reached the 
ignominious plains of Saratoga? Surely no! 
My feeble voice is, That the war be proſecuted, 
Though I differ in opinion from a learned Gen- 
tleman, on your left hand, whoſe peculiarity of 
ſentiment I ſhall not criticiſe—but can ſay, for 
my own, that notwithſtanding I have been ſtrip- 
ped of my poſſeſſions, and have loſt the bulk of 
my property in the quarrel; yet I ſhall never 
put private ſufferings in competition with the 
intereſt and glory of the Britiſh Crown, While 
my country is ſafe, my heart ſhall be at eaſe. Be 
my own fate what jt will, or the fate perhaps 
of thouſands in ſimilar circumſtances, I would 
lend my active arm to ſubdue the rebellious 
colonies, 

Theſe laſt remarks called up the Doctor, in 
great warmth z who, by a rule of conſtruction, 


peculiar to himſelf, conſidered them as perſonal 
| _ alluſions ; 
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alluſions; to wipe off which, he gave us a moſt 
tedious account of himſelf and his family, for 
many generations; — told us in what counties 
the elder branches reſided = their fortunes — 
what offices they had held, at different times, 
vndler the Crown —eſpecially in America, 

During the time he did this ſome called out, 
The queſtion !“ others, Let us have no 
* genealogy !“ - All which, according to his uſual 
cuſtom, the Doctor heard unmoved—ſo went 
on with his dull tale; after which, becoming 
rather calmer, he recollected the queſtion, and 
replied to the Gentleman, who had quoted the 
heroiſm of Queen Elizabeth, and King Wil- 
lam, in perplexed ſituations; when he clearly 
proved, that the reference from theſe to the pre- 
ſeat inſtance, was not juſt : in the firſt Place, 
becauſe both theſe Sovereigns reigned in the 
hearts of their people; and ſecondly, their cauſe 
Was I really a good one, 

On the queſtion's being put, it was decided, 
almoſt ynanimouſly—That it would be more 
conſiſtent with the intereſts of the people of 
Great Britain, to immediately acknowledge, t the 


American Independgnce, 
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APRIL 17th, 1986, 


Is it not a general duty to aſſociate for 

the reſtoring of Annual Parliaments, and 
_ equal Repreſentation, as being immediately 
neceſſary, in order to effettual aconomy, and 
conſtitutional independence, the Safety vid 
happine/s of the people £ 


HE Opener and Author of this queſtion, was 
the able Counſellor, who, a little before this 
period, favoured the public with an argument 
on the nature of party and faction; in 'which 
he conſidered the duty of a good and peaceable 
citizen, at the preſent criſis; and on conſtitu- 
tional principles, examined the point, Probably, 
to impreſs the minds of his fellow-citizens more 
deeply with the momentous truth, he deſired 
the Preſident to bring forward this queſtion; 
and to his requeſts, the Preſident ever made 
a point of paying proper regard ; not folely 
as a mark of the eſtimation he had for the 
Counſellor's underſtanding, but as a ſuitable re. 
turn to the genteel mode in which he aſked, 
This evening, prompted by his own accurate 
| ſenſe of propriety, he ſet out with an introduc- 
tion, ni the greatneſs of the queſtion= 
x There 


T BY 


There are two articles in the queſtion — if dif. 
joined they will be ineffectu —it not, hey will 


be productive of happineſs to this country, To 


ſpeak to this queſtion, is to combat high autho- 
ritles : but when truth guides us, theſe we ſhall 
not fear. Scarce an advocate will now plead for 


ſeptennial Parliaments, The advantages of an- 


nual, rather than triennial Parliamer, ts, are ſo ob- 

us, that to.name them, may, by the bulk of 
55 Society, be thought unneceſſary, In the 
firſt place, triennial Parliaments, for which ſome 
reſpectable names have warmly contended, are 
no part of our conſtitution; whereas, annual Par- 
liaments are the right, the conſtitutional uſage of 
the people. We have evidence of yearly writs, 


for the election of a new Parliament, in every 


year of Edward the third, for ſixteen years then, 
"three only excepred, for which writs are not 
found; bur the preſumption is fair, that they did 
'exiſt. © Annual Parliaments may be traced as 
far back as the times of Alfred the great. The 
buſineſs of our Senators in thoſe days, was to 
make 'a few wiſe laws, expreſſed with a ſimple 
dignity” and conciſeneſs ; not a multitude of 
diſcordant ones, loaded with redundancy of 


words, and perplexity of matter. They had no 


conteſted elections to ſettle. They granted or 
withheld the ſupplies, on extraordinary occa- 
ſions, as inſtructed by thoſe conſtituents, and 


3 by the ſenſe of the people. By 
| maintaining 
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maintaining national freedom and integrity, by 
a jealous and wiſe ceconomy z dy liberal con- 
tributions for public, not private purpoſes, they 
cheriſhed that ſpirit, and thoſe reſources, which 
conduct wars with vigour, and terminate them 
with glory. Treaties they lett to the executive 
power, If baſe or treacherous, by the fault-of 
Miniſtry = impeachment — ſevere inquiry, and 
_ exemplary puniſhment, followed. Then Parlia- 
ments yielded no ſhelter to miſconduct, nor gave 
the ſanction ot authority to CE . 
the nation. M 

I again ſay, Sir, annual Par Senna) have been 
| the uſuage of a country, where population 
hath molt rapidly increaſed ; where commerce, 
agriculture, and all the great bleſſings of Society, 
have flouriſhed. It was by deſtroying conſti- 
tutional freedom, that inteſtine wars. at leaſt, 
and deſolation, were introduced; and that the 
parts of great and populous ſtates; ſepara- 
ted from their natural centre. The incorrupt 
ſyſtem of the conſtitution, was the grand point, 
round which they revolved freely, but regularly; 
and might, for ages, have continued to revolye, 
receiving and imparting light and happineſs, 
had arbitrary ſway not uſurped the place of re- 
ciprocal attraction, and driven them from their 
orbit, Experience ſhews, that tumults/ would 
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| be leſſened, did not undue influence ſo much 
prevail | | 


Neither would the inconvenience be ſo great 
as ſome imagine=the people might aſſemble by 
pariſhes, or other certain diviſions ; there would 
not be the rage of novelty, after an interval, as 


how, of ſeven years, to pu their minds in a 


ferment; and when as many, nearly at leaſt, 
would be to be bribed, even on Mr. Burgh's 
plan of repreſentation, in order to gain a ma- 
Jority in the Houſe, as now there are of electors 
in the iſland z when petty Boroughs are thrown 


into the county, as Shoreham has been already 


or added to the towns, ſo that no place might 
have a ſeparate repreſentation, which had not a 
number of ele&ors in proportion to the whole, 
equal to the proportion of a ſingle repreſenta- 
tive to the whole Houſe; — ſhould this be done, 
corruption would not be retrenched, but eradi- 
cated, No individual, by ſuch means, would 
loſe any thing that he ought to hold, or could 
rationally wiſh; and the great branches of the le- 
giſlature, would acquire ſtrength and perpetuity, 
The Houſe of Commons would then be the in- 


dependent repreſentative of a free people: the 
Houſe of Peers would ſhine in its proper dignity; 


and the Crown would preſide with glory, the 
rſt member of a pure legiſlature, and the head 


of an united and invincible people, Then 
| might 
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might we expect to renew our connexion with 
America, on permanent and beneficial terms, 
as with brethren, and equal friends, by a' fœ- 
deral union, 

The increaſe of population, ſince the time of 
Fdward the third, if it be real, calls for the en- 
larging the number of the eleQive body, If, 
from various cauſes, there is reaſon to appre- 
hend, what a late eſſay, I fancy, hath irreſtſtibly 
proved, that we are decreaſed, to an alarming 
degree, fince the revolution; that freedom, ſe- 
curity of property, confidence in the govern- 
ment, improvement of public morals, the na- 
tural reſult each of the other z and all, of equal 
and annual Parliaments, may be expected to ſet 
bounds to this decline, as alſo to forward po- 
pulation. 

From the time mentioned in the reign of Ed- 
ward the third, till the reign of Henry the eighth, 
a ſpace of near two hundred years, they were 
generally annual, and never more than triennial : 
till that Monarch, breaking all bounds of rights, 
human and divine, found, in his own caſe, the. 
convenience of long Parliaments ; and with ſuch 
Parliaments, he made laws, at the abſurdity of 
of which, common ſenſe is aſtoniſhed, and at 
whoſe cruelty, humanity revolts. Indeed, an- 
nual Parliaments are an eſſential part of our free 
Saxon — The charge hath been com- 

mitted 


— — — 6p. — — — — — 
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mitted moſt ſolemnly, by this great metropolis, 
to her reſpectable repreſentatives ; = the fact 


hath been urged, with patriotic firmneſs, both 
in the Houſe, and out of it. Annual Parlia- 


ments, *tis true, are intirely oppoſite to corrupt 
intereſts; but every honeſt principle recom- 
mends, and demands them. 

It was in the infamous reign of Rei the | 


ſixth, the great body of the people loſt their 


rights; the preamble to which abominable ſta- 
tute, talks of elections for Knights to ſerve in 
Parliament, made by great, outrageous, and ex- 
ceſſive numbers of people, whereby nothing ill 
is ſtated to have happened; but (manſlaughter, 


riots, batteries, and diviſions might ariſe, and 


be; and for convenient and due remedy of this 
chimera) this great number in the ſeveral coun- 
ties, were ſtript of the firſt privilege of civil ſo- 


ciety, and bore it tamely z ſo much to their 


wrong; were they called outrageous, 
If we fairly examine our repreſentation at pre- 


ſent; we muſt condemn it, whether we conſider 


the: eletors, or elected. The electors of 254 
repreſentatives (a majority of the number which 
hath been aſſembled on the greateſt queſtions = 

of the number which conſtitutes an houſe, ful! 
almbſt to a prodigy,) this majority is choſen by 
leſs than fix thouſand perſons = great part, of 


them dependents on 1 the worſt kind of influence, : 
eg bes " miſerable | 


* 
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miſerable in purchaſed ſervitude to the Naves, it 
may be, of ſlaves, The claims of ſome of theſe 
Boroughs, founded on populouſneſs at the time, 
though now the veſtige of their ruins can ſearce 
be diſcerned = of others, on the caprice or worſe 
motive of kings = of many, where the writ was 
general — on the arbitrary pleaſure of the ſhe- 
riffs, ripened by time into a confirmed abuſe, 
but not into law; unleſs we recognize, contrary 
to reaſon and law itſelf, preſcriptions againſt 
the public liberty, againſt the conſtitution, a- 
gainſt ſound policy; and natural juſtice. A tenth 
part of the Houſe of Commons, is choſen effec- 
rually by much leſs than four hundred people, 
and in ſome places the repreſentatives almoſt 
equal in number the electors. All proportion 
of repreſentation is now confounded — inverted. 
—loſt. Go now, ye, who add inſult to intoler- 


able wrong !—go and tell the injured, the awake - 


ened feelings of this great people, the want of 
honeſty in the nation is the cauſe of undue in- 
fAvence in Parliament: when, if nine hundred in 
every thouſand were purity itſelf, there would 
be abundantly more corruption in the frailty of 
the nation, than the proportional number by 
which is choſen the efficient majority in that, 
which is at preſent called the Houſe of Com- 
mons | Tell them, ' to be the honeſt, the en- 
lightened, the patriotic guardians of this great 

Vor, II, O | countryz 
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country, which has ſuffered its rights of. rea 
preſentation to fink. into. their hands! Let 
them riſe from indignant ſervility and corrup- 
tion — from ignorance from vitiated habits 
| from confirmed venality ; let this handful of 
wretched men, riſe at the virtue making voice 
of ſuch advocates for national honeſty; ſuch re- 
provers of that corruption which they cheriſh ! 
I truſt they ſhall riſe to public virtue order 
and freedom: but it muſt be by taking away 
the temptations, the moral neceſlity of evil, by 
blending t them with the purifying maſs of the 
| people at large, by allowing their ſuffrage in 
counties or great towns, which have at preſent 
none, or only a deſtructive repreſentation, Thus 
ſhall they have their vote free, inſtead of cor - 
rupt z honourable, not infamous z profitable to 
their country, and in the beſt ſenſe, beneficial to 
themſelves 1 inſtead of being an inſufferable 
nuiſance to their fellow ſubjects, and deſtruc- 
tive of their own morals and honour, I doubt 
not, that even in theſe dependent Boroughs, 
there are honeſt public-ſpirited men they will 
co-operate z and as for the reſt, when the con- 
teſt is between the unjuſt claims of a venal few, 
and the neceſſary rights of above four hundred 
thouſand, which is nearly twice as many as pro- 
bably vote at preſent, or of about a million and 
a half, if competency to elect, were regulated by 
the 


k ies 
che natural right of adult difcretion, f not by the 
| arbitr: diſtiactions of propetty. 1 fay, Sir, 
when n are the competirots, and ſuch the 
competition ; is it not ridicufous to alk. which 
ought to prevail, or which muſt prevail! juſt 
ſtrength, or corrupt weakneſs ; 4 part or the 
whole; rectitude or, iniquity; freedom or op- 
preſnion ; happineſs or mifery's the exiſtence. or 
the ruin of the State! | 
Lat us attend a little to the objections made to 
annual parliaments, and equal repreſentation, = 
It hath been argued, that ihcreaſe of buſineſs 
| hath rendered ſeptennial requiſite, otherwiſe | 
matters of the greateft importance might be to- 
tally neglected, or injudiciouſly decided, Every 
one not voluntarily blind, muſt perceive, that 
this argument is unworthy of the name; 
but at any rate, if the liberties of the people 
ought to be the buſineſs of Parliament, then, 
woeful experience muſt long ago have convine- 
ed vs, that they have ill performed their duty. 
Ia one year we have heard it alledged, Bills 
might not be ended, Whoſe fault this? Not 
the nature of thefe Bills, but the character of 
thoſe to whoſe judgment they are referred, and 
the node purſued in the inveſtigation of them. 
Time was, when that venerable court directly 
fixed their attention on the object of the Bill, 
of the matter before them z nor quitted the 
O 2 ſearch 
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ſearch till they had diſcerned right and wrong, 
ſuſt or unfuſt. Lately they have dwindled Into 
the mode of a chamber counſel, qulbbled on 
words, and play on tines, terms, or perſons, 
Owlng to this, a year becomes Inſufficient for 
the artungement of thoſe affulty, Which may come 
before them. 

We have further been told, that thers may 
be many worthy characters properly qualified, 
and well inclined te ſerve thelr eountry In the 
Great Senate of the natlen, whoſe fortunes m 


be Inadequate to the expences of an eletion, 
The anſwer is ready, Remove undue Influence, . 


and the expenditure of ſuch ſums eeaſbs accord: 
ingly. Being annual, would, moreaver, render 
bribery of little or no valve 1 for the man will» 
Ing to bribe, would probably be too ſolfiſn to 
give much money for a place, which he could 


only be ſure of for one year, On the ſuppoſi- 


tion of an equal repreſentation taking place, a 


ſeat in Parliament muſt become more a place of 
truſt and honour, than of profit, 


This matter is neceſſary at all times, but pe · 
culiarly now in our preſent, circumſtances at 


war with mighty and allied powers ſunk in our 


national eſteem among other kingdom —ruined 


in our manufactures - diſunited among ourſelves 


—unharmonized in our fleets and armies— to 


| which add, the miſerable ſtate of our public 


credit, 
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credit, and the enormous load of taxes under 
which we groan. 

One word more, Sir, on triennial Parllainents, 
and I have done, til! 1 hear what worthy of fe- 
ply may fall from Gentlemen on the oppoſite 
Ade of the queſtion, Triennial have never an- 
ſwerecl the expeRtation of the people | they were 
tried In the reign of Charles the Firſt, retrled in 
that of Charles the Second, In the time of Wll⸗ 
liam the Third, enee more they were adopted, 
when they continued twenty years, elll It ended 
in the deteſtable ſtatute for feptennial enes, 

Our fenflble humouriſt roſe next, and politely 
aſſured the audience, that he was fo deeply Im- 
preſſed with the truth, as it had been laid open 
and enforced by the laſt Speaker, he belleved 
himſelf unable to add any thing new, conſe» 
quently, would reſt ſatisfied with making a few 
oblervations, which he would wiſh to be conſl- 
deredd like an appendix to a book, / 

I remember to have read, Sir, that 'the men 
of Kent, finding themſelves much aggrieved, 
with an Abbot at their head, equal to an Arche 
biſhop as things now run, oppoſed oppreſſion z 
were inflexible in their purpoſe, till they cbtain= 
ed their requeſt, We have not in theſe days 
the leaſt chance of being honoured with a pre- 
late to lead us forward, in order to obtain annual 
Parliaments, and equal repreſentation, How 
5 9 3ͤö⁊ _ 
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could we.expett thoſe dignitaries to be laborious, 
or to appear at the head of thouſands, who have 
pulpits they never ſtood in, and the charge of 
ſouls they never, ſave once, viſited viz, at the time 
of their induction ? Yet, on this account, let us 
not deſpair, ſince the truly great, the virtuous, 
and the learned, aſſociate for our relief; 

After all, Sir, Parliaments are annual in their 
. buſineſs already, and only ſeptennial in their 
election; for who doth not know, that things 
not finiſhed in one ſeſſion, muſt be begun de 
novo in the next, Whilſt we complain, our 
trade is loſt, we ſcruple not to confeſs, that in 
one ſenſe, on the ruins of ſome branches, one en- 
tirely new hath ariſen z namely, the ſelling of 
conſciences' and none, ſave agents in the buſi- 
neſs, can tell what ſums of money have been 
given, and received on this article, Now, if Par- 
liaments were annual, I apprehend a man might 
heſitate to ſell his ſoul at one year's purchaſe, 
That there exiſted laws to puniſh thofe convic- 
ted of ſuch practices, he admitted. But what 
end did they anſwer? We have, on the whole, 
too many laws, and the one perplexes or per- 
verts the other, under the notion of guarding 
and explaining them. I have myſelf, ſeen a ſta- 
tute to explain a ſtatute, when it would have 
puzzled even a Dunning to tell, which of the 
two were the moſt unintelligible, 


Nothing 
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Nothing need be added, to what has been ſo 
elegantly and learnedly ſaid about rotten. Bu- 
roughs. Who doth not know, that Old Sarum 
has but ſeven voters ? What Briton's: breaſt re» 
ſents not ſuch a circumſtance, when to this we 
may add, that the populous town of Birming- 
ham hath not one ? If that, with ſuch like towns, 
be virtually repreſented, then I am ſure the 
other is viciouſly fo ? In a word, I am humbly 
of opinion, that the 513 members ought to be 
choſen by the n they pay of the land- 
tax. 6 | 
The Gentleman who went next in the de- 
bate, and frſt alluding to the laſt Speaker, 
ſaid, that though not a man of Kent, ſtill he 
would venture to oppoſe the ſucceſs of the queſ+ 
tion this evening, before the Society : the com» 
plex nature of it, ought to render us extremely 
cautious, in giving our ſentiments upon it. 
Another ground of the ſame, is, Parliaments are 
one thing, equal repreſentation another == whe= 
ther immediately neceſſary, in order to effectual 
ceconomy, and conſtitutional independance, 
might yield a debate. How far ceconomy and 
_ conſtitutional independence are connected, might 
imply matter for another — and whether the 
ſafety and happineſs of the people would be the 
reſult, is @ point, as e as 1 of 1 
reſt. id 
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To confine ourſelves, however, Mr. \Prefi- 


dent, to the two points, which the Opener of 


the dabate chiefly enlarged on we allow each 
of them teems with ſingular effects. The query 
15, — Will they, if brought about, be for the 


good of the people? In the firſt place, when 


they demand annual Parliaments, don't they aſk 


more than their right? I think they do. For, 


can they urge a title to that, which they them- 
ſelves have avowedly, and in the face of the 


World, relinquiſhed ? Parliaments were once an- 


nual—we grant it: therefore, why dwell fo 
much on rhis point? ergo, they ought to be 


ſo again. This is no argument. Who altered it? 
The repreſentatives of the people; conſequent- 


ly, it virtually was their deed: . Antiently, we 
are told; buſineſs was tranſacted in a different 
and ſimple manner perfectly adapted to 
the neceſſities of the times, and the genius of 
the people: whereas now, the artifices of men 
muſt be guarded againſt, which have multiplied 


with our various refinements. Our Kings know 


that they cannot act againſt the liberties oſ the 
people, without unhinging their awn ſtrength, 
end relaxing the ſinews of their power. It. is 
faſnionable for patriots to load Adminiſtration 
with opprobrious epithets; but to gild them a 
lictle, ſomething like probability, ſnould as a 
mantle be given them. This ſurely is refuſed, 

when 
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| when the deſign of depopulating the kingdom 
is either directly or indirectly aſcribed to the mi- 


niſter. Government can never mean erte 


lation. | 
A very ingenious, witty Gentleman, hath en- 


tertained us about the fee · ſimple of a man's 
ſoul; where he generouſly ſuppoſes a man 
would not ſell it for one year's purchaſe... A 
very curious mode of reaſoning, truly | juſt as if 
he ſhould have humourouſly told us, that becauſe 
ſeven may be divided into ſeven parts, therefore it 
is not ſeven, - the rudeſt farmer knows that ſeven 
times one is ſeven. N ow, if he receives for his 
vote a proportionable part for one year, af what 
he uſed to get when the duration of Parliament 
was for ſeven years; I beg to know. what uſe 
this can be of, towards the diminiſhing of un- 
due influence? I ſhould rather dread it would 
increaſe it; becauſe, the elections coming round 
fo ſwiftly, and the viciſſitudes of life being, ſa 
rapid, temptation brought near, required-greater 
fortitude of mind, and integrity. of heart, to 
withſtand, than what the n * men 
poſſeſs. | 1 
The ſame Gentleman wiſhes ts matter c fairly 
_ equated by the land- tax. This alſo. would im- 
ply. manifold difficulties; ſeeing. in ſome coun- 
ties it is paid R to acres in others, by 
| the 


—— 
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the ener houſer=jphat 16 to be Gone in 


ſuch caſts ? 

The Aſſociations and County EP have 
received great praiſe this evening, However 
bold it may be to differ from the general vpi- 
nion, permit me to ſay, there is no law for Af- 


fociations ; z though it muſt be games,” that 


cuſtom | is ſtronger than law. 
The Preſident of Coachmaker's hall Society 


ſpoke next—ſhewed great ingenuity. in com- 


plimenting the Opener of the queſtion—ownet ' 
his inability to enrich the arguments then ad- 
duced : yet would aceount it an honour, to be 

a ſmall note on the margin. He wondered, 
500 any man attempted to defend an Admini- 
ſtration, already contemptible in the eyes of all 
Europe —odious to all good men and totally 
diſqualified for ſuperintending the affairs of ſo 
great a nation. Name that, wherein they have 
ſucceeded, and I ſhall be among the firſt to 


join in their applauſe. 
How, Sir, ſhall I expreſs my ſurprize, at the 


objections ſtarted by the laſt Speaker, to Aſſdci- 


ations ? They are the reſult of our natural tex- 
ture, and may be traced in the woods of Ame- 
rica, as well as among civilized nations, They, 
in fact, are the dictates of humanity ; ſince no- 
thing can be more expreſſive of the ſenſe of in- 


jury, than the conviction we are under it. Here 


the 
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the firſt ſtep is to complain, The people of 
this country now feel, nay, they ſcarce exiſt, 
under the preſſure of their aggravated calami- 
ties; and can we wonder, if their complaints are 
ſomewhat louder than ordinary ? 
The grand objection to annual Parliaments, 
appears to be, the inconveniences attending 
Pure elections. But this is grounded on a 
ſuppoſition of the ſame conteſts prevailing then, 
as now. The abſurdity of this reaſoning is ap- 
parent: the cauſe being removed, the effects 
would not follow. Beſides, if annual, it would 
not be worth-a Miniſter's while to bribe, or in- 
deed, to interfere ; ſeeing he could fearce carry 
any public diſagreeable ſcheme into execution, 
ere there was a chance of his being thwarted. 
The propriety of defraying the expences to 
members of Parliament, as was the uſage in an- 
cient and more virtuous days, had been hinted ) 
which he objected-to, being derogatory to the 
dignity of a Britiſh Senator=without the plea 
of neceſſity, ſince plenty of Gentlemen of the 
ſtricteſt honour, poſſeſſed of opulent fortunes, 
who claſſed with their equals, would rejoice in 
the opportunity of ſerving their country, and 
dedicating their time and abilities, for her glory, 
and protection. 
The fifth Speaker, paid a genteel compliment 


ta the author of the pellen and, with his 
9 uſual 
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uſual yehemence, after a prolix introduction, re- 
Plied to che defender of Government The Gen- 
tleman, told us, he was no Kentiſh- man — I. 
realiy believe it; the conduct of theſe: veteran 
yeomen, doth not ſuit the caſt of his principles. 

Can it be ſuppoſed, cried he, in an exulting tone 
of voice, that men of dignity, like the preſent Mi- 
niſtry, or indeed any in favour at court, would 
Join in abridging the liberty of Britons? Good 
God! Sir, can he make a ſerious; queſtion. of 
this ? Is there a ſchool-boy ignorant, that in 
this kingdom there have been ſuch, who may be 
ſeen gratis every day in the Houſe of Lords 
and Commons? He hath ſaid, he doth not 
know if the people have a right to- annual Par- 
liaments; never before had I ſuch a pitiful idea 
of his knowledge. I reſpe& high rank—nor will 
I, be.found deficient in paying it the deſerved 
tribute of reverence z but I cannot worſhip an 
als, for the length of his ears. When intereſt on 
one hand, preſſes a needy or an avaricious Lord 
or Commoner, and when the rights of the peo- 
ple conſtitutionally demand, on the other; cer- 
tain J am, the above ſpecified individual hath 
reaſon to pray, Lead us not into temptation. 
One ſells his country, with his birthright, and 
the deareſt privileges of Britons, for his miſtreſs : 
another dangles through every kind, of poli- 


tigal pollution, after the heels of the Premier, in 
order 


1.3. 
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order to get ſomethi ng to allay „the impot 
tunity of his creditors,” - One fighs for tele 
and for ribbands; the other wants a country 
houſe - horſes hounds pictures parks as 


ponds—incloſures, to gratify his pride or va 
nity ; in the road to which, he forfeits honour 


—pledges ng erode! che * 


ine 


* conſcience. ' > + 


The Gentleman thinks! he hath: cited his 
point, becauſe he tells us, that ſeven times one is 
ſeven; I readily allow, that one may be bought” 
for 500 1. as effectually as another for 3000 . — 


what is that to the purpoſe ? The deed, as to po- 
litical guilt, and the violence done the inward 


principle of right and wrong, is equal in both. 
The Gentleman, Sir, hath candidly told us, 


lie doth not like Aſſociations. 1 ſhould wonder 


if he did. It is in the true ſtile and ſpirit of 


this Miniſtry to diſlike them, and to uſe every 
means, concealed or open, to calumniate them. 


But what, Sir, do you call the aſſembly at Run- 
nymead ? Way not that an A ſſociation? And 
was it not a glorious one? In thoſe days, as in” 


the preſent, I dare ſay, many expreſſed their 
diſlike to it? To that Aſſociation, however, 
Engliſhmen owe their nobleſt rights, and moll 
valuable privileges. 

One Gentleman dreads aſſemblies of the peo- 


ple, from their liablencſs to tumult, and aptneſd 
3 8 
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to wander from their original deſign, inte all 
manner of injuſtice and diforderz forgetting, that 
we ſeldom wonder at what is common. While 
things run in the channel they have done for 
ſome time paſt; a ſeat in Parliament, hath been a 
fort of fund for noble families, from which they 
provide for their otherwiſe deſtitute offspring. 
Younger ſons particularly, having ſpent their 
lives; and what cafh they had, in the groſſeſt 
difipation, get into Parliament; where they 
ſteadfaſtly eye the Miniſter, the polar ſtar of 
their vote; with the ſpirit of the conſtitution, 
they are unacquainted on the great intereſts of 
the Empire they never riſe; not altogether 
from wanting faculties, but from native indo- 
lence, diſdaining cloſely to ſtudy thoſe points. 
Their rule of conduct is this—let the Miniſter 
do what he will, provided he breaks no private 
ns with us, 

Were annual Parliaments: to take place, men 
of wiſdom and genius, influenced by the pureſt 
Patriotiſm, would preſent themſelves,—O, illuſ- 
trious and immortal Chatham, how muſt Bri- 
tain deplore thy fall ! Surely, her genius, with 
thy pure patriot ſpirit, left the earth, nor 
would deign to guide, where counſels like 
thine did not affiſt II 

The ſixth Speaker, was an officer, who 
i * to this effect; 


Mr. 
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. Preſident, rr Trot 
4 e hamlets; | 
baſins he preſcribes ; nor will hazard his repu« 
tation by an opinion toe haftily formed. Pur 
ſuing his method, let us examine the evil of 
ſeptennial Parliaments, ere we point out the 
remedy. At firſt, they were a baſe uſurpa- 
tion on the rights of the people. There was 
but a ſtep, nor that a difficult one, between a 
period of ſuch duration, and their dependance 
on the Crown. O Sidney Chatham and all 
ye glorious ſpirits, who guarded and bled for 
Britannia's weal, even your ſouls would know 
4 pauſe i in bliſs, were it poſſible for you to get 
acquainted, with the preſent abject. fituation of 
your much loved country. 

Suppoſe Aſſociations to be mn — . which, 
by the bye, we don't believe; only. grant our 
antagoniſts the argument,for form's ſake—Whar 
then? When the diſtreſſes of a people riſe to 
ſuch a height as ours have lately done, they 
become as extra. judicial in their effects, as the 
injuries which occaſioned them. Tis not, we find, 
what a B—e, or a D=g, can ſay. in the one 
Houſe -a R- d, or a S—e in the other, that 
can intimidate the Adminiſtration! If Admini- 
ſtration can divert or repreſs the ſpirit that ſeems 
now awakening among all ranks of men ; they 
may, at r their leiſure, excude chains as maſſy 


** 
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as FI pleaſe Let Parliaments be annual, and 


dur liberty; ſhall: be laſting ; For ſhould they 


dare to. ſell them, it can be but then for one 


year, after which we moſt anne dn the 


equity of redemption. 

The Gentleman who ſpoke ee was a 
fendble citizen, whoſe accurate reaſoning proved 
the futility of what illiterate merchants have 
frequently alledged in excuſe for themſelves , 


namely, that the hurry of buſineſs leaves no 


** for mental improvement. 


Mr. Preſident, . 
| I wonder how any Gentleman can defend this 


| Adthiniſtration, ſo loſt to the principles of 


equity, and ſuch ſtrangers to the real and nobleſt 
intereſts of this country. Thelr former friends, 
1 judged by this time, were aſhamed to own 
them, It was an eaſy tranſition for my wonder, 
to pereelve the Gentleman who attempted this, 
depreciated Afﬀociations, == which I affirm to 
be laudable, were it for no other reaſon, than 
that they have made bad Miniſters tremble, It 


Was urged— That the repreſentatives of the peo- 


ple voted away annual or triennial Parliaments z 
but this hath no weight==tho people, or their 


_ repreſentatives, call it which you will, thought 


it. expedient at that period, Does this preclude 


their uling the ſame power again in a different 
| manner ? 


if + 


manner ? No' man in his ſenſes will . 
it. 

The electors at cambridge were ſo Abo in 
their reſolves, that they ſeemed wavering in the 
matter, till )— W— told them, it was the 
opinion of Cambden and Dunning, that they 
were lawful. Conſider their object, and then 
truly ſay, Sir, what is there to be dreaded from 
them ? They crave a reform in the public ex- 
penditure they wiſh, from a zealous attach- 
ment to our glorious conſtitution, to diminiſh 
the influence of the Crown to ſhorten the du- 
ration of Parllaments, and to have equal repre- 
ſentation : is there any thing frightful in all 
this? of can the moſt ignorant doubt, that 
while the Crown hath the conferring of pecu- 
nlary places, undue influence wm not 1 eras 
dicated ? 
Our humour'ft roſe again, and replied to one 
Gentleman, who wiſhe members of Parliament 
were brought back to that primitive ſtate of In- 
tegrity, when their conſtituents defrayed their 
charges == another judged this to be demeaning 
them. — After all, might it not be wiſer in us to 
Pay our ſervants, than tamely allow them to 
help themſelves ? 

The truly intelligent friend of Admihiftration, 
having patiently borne the buffetings of the even- 
ing, now begged leave to o reply to the Doctor, 
Vol. II. P about 
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about the Kentiſh aſſociation, and to ſeveral of 
that Gentleman's remarks; which, he appealed to 
the Preſident, and to the ſociety, if they had not 
been exceeding perſonal indeed, Notwithſtanding 
the variety of arguments which have been adduc- 


ed, the very popular declamation uſed, J am till 
of opinion, that an annual Parliament may do 
that, which would ruin the liberties of a people, 


equally, as a ſeptennial one, If, in the latter 


caſe, it was a family fund, it would not ceaſe to 


be ſo, when annual, though it might oblige a 
Peer, or man of landed intereſt, more gradyally 
to provide for his family, or dependents, Again, 
] venture to affirm, that, if aſſociations were 
perfectly broke, all would be well. 

The opener of the queſtion now claimed the 
privilege of concluding, though the hours of de- 
bate were ended. | 

_ Mr. Preſident, 

Aſſociations, or county meetings, like choſe 
lately held by many counties, I muſt vindicate— 
nor ſcruple to call them, both legal and, conſtitu- 
tional. May they be. uniyerſal ! Forhid there 
ſhould be in England, a ſingle county or corpo- 
ration unanimated by the commendable. ſpirit, 


With what pretext can they be deemed aſſocia- | 


tions againſt the Crown; ſince, to maintain its 


luſtre, with its every juſt prerogative, is the yery 
baſis of their mertingy. and the ſoul of their re · 


ſolves 
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folves'? Who doth not perceive one part, alas 
too great a one = of the empire, is irrecoverably 


loſt ; and the other, far advanced in a rapid con- 


ſumption | When every countenance is dejected, 


and every heart deſponds z —at ſuch a criſis, ſhall 
we bid the people be ſilent With equal pro- 
priety go tell the wretch, agonizing on the 
wheel, to be chearful Ils it language fit to be 
given to « man, all over ſmarting with wounds, 
to bid him be happy, that ſtrangers may call 
him fo At this very period, the luxury of in- 
diriduals inſults the public diſtreſs, which It 
bath moſt ſignally contributed to ſupport, 

| Yes==my fellow citizens—the voice of na- 
ture—of reaſon—ſpeak not only the legality, 
but demonſtrate the utility of ſuch meetings. 


Some have this evening, quibbled on the term 


duty, uſed in the queſtion ; the puerility of which 


muſt ſtrike every one, who reflects that to be 


apparently neutral, much more to be really ſo, 
in the preſent alarming and divided ſtate of the 


nation, muſt be highly criminal. This, however, 
I ſubmit to the unbiaſſed ſenſe of this Saciety, 
Annual Parliaments, and equal repreſentation, 


may be nominated the eſſence of the. petitions. 
Let me then addreſs your hearts and feelings as 


| men, what is more, as Engliſhmen ; remember 
| 1 is a: ſtake. — You may yet ſave them : 6 _ 


F.2 oe bur, 
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but, O forget not, that a moment's delay may 
* you, as a people, for ever. 

On the queſtion's being put, it was carried 
Almoſt unanimouſly, — Thar it is a duty to 
aſſociate for the reſtoring of annual Parliaments, 


and equal . 


APRIL 24th, 1780, | 


be there ſufficient reaſons to juſtify Eng- 
1 omen „ in continuing the Slave Trade? 


N amendment was —— to this / queſe 
tion, but rejected. viz; that Engliſhmen 
ſhould be left out, and the trade in general con- 
ſidered. The Opener of the debate, with ſeve- 
ral others, contended, that the trade, as carried 
on by Engliſhmen, is contrary to intereſt — to 
policy——and to Chriſtianity. | 
Their Opponents examined the original ſtate of 
he Negroes—their miſery- their frequent wars 
among themſelves — with the probable advan- 
tages they may derive, from coming among 
civilized nations; eſpecially, where the genius 
of the Ggfpel is known, 
After a long and ingenious 3 it was 
decided That there are not ſufficient reaſons 
to juſtify * in continuing tlie Slave 


com 
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LE 21g, 1 
MAY iſt, 1580, 
Whether the Candidates for ſeats in Par- 
liament, refuſing to ſign a teſt, obliging them- 
ſelves to exert their endeavours, to obtain a 
reformation in the expenditure of the public 
money — the more equal repreſentation — 
and ſhortening the duration of Parliaments — 


ought to be depended upon, as the 1 
friends of the people ? 


THE Author of the queſtion, firſt ſpoke to 
teſts in general. Secondly, to the three 
particulars, implied in the queſtion ; in doing 
which, he ſtrongly reprobated thoſe —— 
who ſhould prove recuſants. 

The firſt Speaker on the ſide of Miaiſtry, 
enlarged on the profligacy, luxury, and want of 
principle, now pervading almoſt all ranks of 
men. Till a reformation took place here, he 
judged it to be totally nugatory, to find fault, 
with the mote in the eyes of Adminiſtration, 
while ſuch beams remained in their own. De- 
clared, he was for a teſt==but a general one 
whereby he meant, our heartily and firmly 
Joining, with lives and fortunes, to ſupport Go- 
vernment againſt their manifold foes, in this try- 
ing 'S period. : | 
P2 Numbers 
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Numbers of Gentlemen, in various modes of 
reaſoning, purſued theſe ſeparate ideas :—and at 


laſt it was decided—That the Candidates ought 
do ſign 4 Teſt, &c. 


M AY 8th, 1780. 


N. Phat intereſt is the moſt ſuſceptible of 
corruption, and conſequently demands the moſt 
rigid and immediate reform—the Eccle aſt 
cal, Civil, or Military? . 


T HE ſucceſs which the Weſtminſter F orum, 

through the ſeaſon, was crowned with, had 
given riſe to an aſtoniſhing number of ſimilar in- 
ſtitutions, in the neighbourhood z each, doubt- 
leſs, hoping, to ſhare the ſame. Some of them 
were indeed ſhort-lived—and that for obvious 
reaſons z though in the mean time they, per- 
haps, took off a few of our audience, The 
character of our Speakers, and the animation of 
the debates, fully compenſated for this. The 
preſent evening proved this, to the conviction 
of all preſent, Good ſenſe, and elegant ſatire, 
ran through the ſeveral ſpeeches, And at laſt, 
it was deelded 

That the Eecleſlaltical is the moſt ſuſceptible 
of corruption, and demands the moſt rigid and 
immediate reform. 


9 
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1 MAY 14th, 1780. 


Ts not a federal union with America, the 
moſt defirable, at preſent, of all political 
events, next to the reformation of our inter- 
nal policy ? 


H E ingenious Counſellor, who favoured us 
with the queſtion, amidſt other reaſons, ad- 
viſed an Union=firſt, for its common intereſt ; 
—then, for its ſafety ; and next, for its being 
requiſite to our exiſtence as a people. 

His firſt Opponent diſputed the truth of all 
three. Reſpecting the origin of the war, al- 
juded to by the learned Opener of the debate, I 
affirm, Sir, that it was the height of ingratitude, 
and of rebellion, on the part of the Colonies j 
whilſt on that of Great Britain, it was nought 
but the enforcement of her juſt prerogative, 
and the legal demands of conſtitutional power, 
Never did a Mother-country do ſo much for 
Colonies, as this hath done for hers z==ſhe weak 
ened herfelf, that they might get ſtrong z which 
ſtrength -O barbarous return is now employ» 
ed, in the bittereſt manner, againſt that enfeebled 


parent, | 
54 | This 


| ont A. 


This argument was well ſupported on both 
. ſides; at laſt decided, That a federal union 
with America, is the. moſt deſirable at preſent, 
&c. | | 


? M A Y 226, 1780, 
I not giving 4 military command to a 
man, who hath never ſeen ſervice, a diſcourage- 
ment to the army? 


BOUT this time, the appointment of 
Meſſrs. K g, andF—n, to the command of 
Regiments, diſpleaſed the army; and ingroſſed 
public converſation : to canvaſs the propriety 
of this meaſure, was the object of the queſtion. 
At was adopted, by Democritus ; who ſaid, it 
would be a ſtrange thing to ſee the pig really 
. roaſting the cook, or the bullock ſkinning the 
butcher; yet not more prepoſterous in the na- 
ture of things, than ſetting a man to the head 
of à regiment, who knew nothing of ſervice; 
and was an entire ſtranger to both manceuvres 
and military diſcipline. A Taylor at the Or- 
rery, or a Shoemaker ſet to explain the 45th pro- 
poſition of the firſt book of Euclid, were not 
more diſqualified; nor could look more con- 
founded, than a man ordered to charge at the 
head of a troop, who had never ſeen a field of 
battle, or even bore a part in a review. Hea- 
. ven- 
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ven- born generals have now and then, aſtoniſn- 
ed mankind; after all, they fall not among us 
every day: they are nothing near ſo plenty, as 
geeſe or old women. It muſt be diſcouraging 
to men of ſpirit, to have ſuch ſet over them. 
Beſides, there are good men, by this conduct, 
ſhamefully neglected. This Gentleman, and 
other diſputants on the ſame ſide, ſtrenuouſly 
maintained the impropriety of the meaſure, 

Their Opponents contended — that ſuch 
commands were never given, but to new raiſed 
regiments ; conſequently, no injuſtice was done 
to veteran officers, If theſe are new, the claim 
reſts with the principal raiſers of them. But 
all this, with many other acts of juſtice, are 
overlooked by ſome folks, merely that they may 
have a thruſt at the Miniſter, or thoſe in power: 
Truly, ſaid the firſt defender of the expedient, | 
I account it an unfortunate thing to be a Mi- 
niſter in this country; ; for, were the angel Ga- 
briel to deign the acceptance of the office, our 
modern Patriots would moſt aſſuredly arraign 


his adminiſtration. My ſympathy would carry 


me much further, did I not recollect, that if the 
1 people of England had not a Miniſtry to hunt 
down, or at leaſt to chaſe, they would .pine 
away for want of exerciſe. The inconſiſtency 
of popular declamation, abundantly evinces 


| this one day extolling him, whom, perhaps, next 
month, 
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month, they teckon unworthy to live. On 
this account, I judge it unneceſſary to enter 
into & formal vindication of characters, that are 
attacked, merely from the fituation in which 
they are placed, 

After a ſpirited debate, it was i 
That ſuch a ſtep is a diſcouragement to the 
army. 


M AV agth, 1780. 


Mould it not have been highly proper, in 
the preſent ſtate of naval affairs, to have ap- 
pointed Sir Hugh Palliſer to the command of 
the Channel Fleet, ONE: the _ 


e againſt him ? 


H 18 being the laſt meeting at the Forum, 

for the ſeaſon, added to the popularity of the 
3 brought together a genteel company; 
and a ſpirited debate enſued. The Author of the 
queſtion contended, that a commander in chief, 
mould be a man of courage of knowledge — 
and of experience z — more eſpecially, in the 
payal line; ſince, whatever prodigies we have 
heard about generals, I never heard of a Hea- 
| ven-born 


E 
ven- born ſeaman in my life. Tis practice 
which conſtitutes a failor. Is not Sir Hugh 
poſſeſſed of all the above ? His bittereſt ene- 
mies dare not hint a ſuſpicion to the contrary |! 
A train of ſucceſſes, nor a few of them encom- 
paſſed with hazardous riſques, have proved 
him an officer of the moſt conſummate ſkill in 
maritime affairs. Some will tell me, he brought 
a groundleſs charge againſt his ſuperior officer. 
What has that to do with his abilities, as a com- 
mander ? Thoſe beſt acquainted with martial 
law, nay, a great part of the Houſe of Com. 
mons in conjunction with them, are of opinion, 
that it was incompetent in the court to point 
out the motive; thereby affixing a ſtigma on 
his character. If ſuch things can be rubb'd off, 
why deny him an opportunity of effecting it? 
His own feelings would prompt him to glory, 
till he removed the aſperſions thrown upon him: 
or ſhould that be impoſſible, till he forced his 
countrymen to confeſs, that he had made a full 
and noble recompence, by eſſential ſervices per- 
formed, | | 
The firſt Speaker on the oppoſite ſide, agreed 
with the laſt, about the qualities requiſite in a 
commander — But 1 apprehend, Mr. Preſident, 
| they are not all one principal one omitted, is, 
chat he ſhould. have the eſteem and confidence 
of his country, and of thoſe in particular, whom 
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he commands: in a word, that he ſhould be po- 
pular. Ere he can be obeyed with readineſa, or 
followed with intrepidity, it is neceſſary that the 
failors ſhould love him. I likewiſe differ from 
the laſt Speaker, relative to the motive. I ſay, 
it was proper for the court to examine, and to 
declare it, in order to do juſtice to the injured 
character, and by affixing guilt to the truly 
guilty, warn others to avoid the ſame exceſs 
of ambition, leſt it might betray them into a 
like ſnare. Where lay the injuſtice, or even 
impropriety ? Did not Palliſer bring evidence ? 
Of what ? That he was right, — Far from it — 
only that he was not capitally wrong, 
Numbers ranged themſelves on both ſides ; 
and at laſt it was carried, That it would be highly 
improper to appoint Sir Hugh Palliſer, c. 


The impatience of the Ladies and Gentle- 
men, who are ſubſcribers to theſe volumes, to 
ſee them, is the ſole reaſon, why a minute ac- 
count of the laſt ſix evenings debates hath not 
been given, Permit me to hope, the generous 
public will the more readily acquieſce in this, 
when I aſſure them, if the preſent is approved, 
a third volume — beginning with the conſidera- 
tion of the laſt ſix queſtions de novo, and fur- 
ther, containing many letters, with a diſcuſſion 


by the Preſident, of thoſe queſtions, which were 
admitted 


far} 
admitted, but never debated on the ſame kind 


of paper and type, ſhall, in the courſe of the 
ſummer, be publiſhed. 


The above being the laſt evening for the ſea- 
ſon, as hath been already ſaid, the Preſident ad- 
dreſſed the audience in the few following 
words ; | 

Gentlemen, 

It would be exceeding improper in me, at this 
late hour, to take up much of your time, eſ- 
pecially after the ſpirited argument, which hath 
this evening been ſupported. Suffer me to men- 
tion a few particulars, which both fn and 
gratitude enjoin. | | 
The company who have eſtabliſhed this in- 
ſtitution, have been of a claſs uncommonly 
genteel, and lovers of good order. As a proof, 
no riot or very ſingular diſturbance hath ever 
happened. What a ſatisfaction to yourſelves | 
and an honour to me; who beg leave to return 
my grateful tribute, for the 1 ſupport 
given me alſo, in the name, and at the ex» 
preſs deſire of the proprietor, to preſent his 
ſincereſt thanks, for your kind attendance and 

patronage, _ | | 

The Gentlemen Speakers moſt meritoriouſly 
claim a W meed of praiſe, It would bo 


Uificuls, 
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dieule te ſhy, whether they have done greater 
ſervice to us, or honour te themſelves, 

This ſociety, therefore, Gentlemen, ſtands 
prorogued till ſometime in September next, of 
_-> the public ſhall be ny Informed, 


on this, the Preſident was deſired to vo 
the chair; as the Gentleman who made the re- 
queſt, ſaid, he had a motion to make, and wiſh- 
ed the Speaker who ſat cloſe by it, to take it 
for a little. The Society coinciding with the 
propoſition, the Preſident left it, when it was 


thus moved, 


« That the thanks of this Society be given to 
the worthy Preſident, in the moſt liberal and 
expreſſive manner, for his ſtrict impartiality, 
ſo-viſible on every occaſion ; for his great ac- 
curacy in the diſcharge of his public duties, 
and prudent conduct diſplayed in the manage- 
ment of the Society; for his indulgence and 
encouragement to young or baſhful ſpeakers, 
with his moſt evidently unweatied auer to 

po 2 


The Vice-preſident for the time being, took 
the ſenſe of the Society on the motion; which 
was reſolved unanimouſly : whereupon the re- 
verend Mr. T——r was again called in, and 
from 
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from the ehalr addreffed te the above Import. 
After this he bowed, firſt te the Vice-pre- 
fidenty then turning round to the company, 
in the moſt reſpectful manner aſſured them, 
how deeply he was impreſſed, with the ſenſe of 


their preſent additional favour, 
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